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STORY OF A STOLEN HETR. 



BOOK in.— MAEBIAGE. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE GREAT WOBLD OF LONDON. 

# 

Lady Eavelstone knew at once who Lad y 
Mary's deliverer was ; she saw, despite the 
pale face, the disheyelled hair, and the dis- 
ordered attire, consequent upon his great 
exertions in the burning house, that it was 
the tall, gaunt, deformed artist. But in the 
confusion incidental to the scene, she af- 
fected to be so busily occupied with the 
young lady as not to notice the person who 

VOL. in. B 



2 THE STOLEN HEIR. 

had saved her life. We say, she affected 
this, and her reason for doing so was, that 
by not addressing him she might be able 
afterwards to declare that she had no op- 
portumty of knowing who the person was, 
and might thereby inspire an attachment in 
Lady Mary by insinuating that it was her 
own brother, who, by-the-bye, had kept 
mysteriously out of the way during the whole 
time of the fire, although living at Beech- 
wood. 

After surrendering Mary into the hands 
of her friend, Constantine thought it strange 
that she gave him no token of recognition, 
but generously attributed it to the confusion 
of the moment consequent on the terrible 
scene. Feeling that he was of no further 
use, he fell back among the crowd, and ul- 
timately hurried away from the scene. 

Mechanically he took the road to Edin- 
burgh full of bitter thoughts ; his supposi- 
tion that Mary Belmont loved another 
being too strongly confirmed by the incident 
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of the picture to admit of any doubt ott 
tbe subject. 

Before he reached the city his blood W9M 
aknost at fever heat — ^his excitement terrible. 
His thoughts were chasing each other with 
burning fervour. His misfortune of the 
affcemoon was forgotten in the newer vexa- 
tion of the night. Everything was for- 
gotten but the one last event. So much was 
this the case, that he had actually reached 
the well-known door of Mr. Liddell before 
he remembered that he had now a new 
home to seek — that he was alone in thcI 

WORLD ! 

Constantine Liddell lost no time in carry- 
ing out his resolution of leaving Edinburgh^ 
and establishing himself in London. In 
fact, after what had occurred at the pic-nic 
party, he was more than ever anxious to 
quit a city where he felt he c^ould not be 
happy — ^where he felt that he had seen and 
lost all that could make his aft^r life attrac- 
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tive. Nor had his exploit at the fire tended 
to alleviate his feelings iin any degree. In 
truth, he was in that state of bitterness of 
heart which seeks to precipitate the coming 
event, no matter what effect it may have on 
the future fortunes. 

It was a bold step for Constantine to 
venture a trial of his genius in the mighty 
wen of London. He was not the first ad- 
venturer who had sought fame and fortune 
in that great city, and who, after indulging 
in fitful dreams of future greatness, found 
no ^^ open sesame*' to the golden paths of 
honour and applause. One by one the 
cherished hopes of many an aspirant to 
fame melt away, and they awake at last to 
the sad reality of their hopeless, heartless, 
listless position. Ay, it is an awful mael' 
Strom this weary London, which sucks into 
it, dertroyi,*^ fl.e hof^ «.d aspiration, 
of the world's genius, and then, after hurl- 
ing them round in the destroying wave, 
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throws them up on a barren shore, and 
leaves them there, miassisted, to stanre and 
die! 

From all the ends of the earth the sons 
of genius crowd to London — ^the sculptor, 
the x>o^t, the painter, the actor, and the 
singer — ^to barter their abilities for gold and 
the world's applause. There, as to a judg- 
ment-seat, they bring all the treasures of 
their mind, and offer them to the greatest 
jury of the world, covetous of a favourable 
verdict. Alas I of the thousands who come 
in at the gates of entrance, how many 
achieve the much-wished fame, or the eagerly 
sought fortune ? 

Hither, then, to this London came the 
hero of our story in pursuit of that reputa- 
tion which might put him in a position to 
lay his treasure and his fame at the feet of 
her he loved, in competition with others to 
gain her hand. 

Strange to say, Constantine Liddell was 
not the only personage connected with our 
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ytory who arrived at the same moment in 
Ibe great metropolis! It is singular how 
often in real life, as in romance^ we miss op- 
portunities which would put an end to a 
world of anxiety, trouble, and expense, by 
perhaps a hairbreadth of time or distance. 
This is an axiom which was well exemplified 
QU the present ocoasion* 

Lady Mary Belmont was a passenger in 
the same steamboat as Constantino I But 
a^ the way to London they never saw each 
pther-i-^e fearful shoqk which the lady had 
received on the night of the fire had so 
seriously affected her health as to compel 
her to keep in her state-room during the 
whole period of the ypyage. Had Con- 
^tantine been in his usual spirit for keen 
observation, he might have noticed two foot- 
men who wore the Evesham livery, and he 
might also have noticed one of Lady 
Mary's waiting-maids whom he had seen be- 
fore. But now, sailing on what might be 
termed a new voyage of life, he had np eye 
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for his fellow creatures — he sat alone me- 
lancholy and dull, watching the curling 
waves, and speculating on what success 
awaited him in London. One person only 
annoyed hhn oix the passage, and that was 
unintentional A feUow passenger insisted 
on doing him a little kindness ; and, think- 
bg he was suffering from bodily and not 
mental illness, was continuaUy pressing him 
to take some hrandy and soda, ^^ a first-rate 
thing at sea," as he said. 

It was Cargill I 

Yes, it is true, although singular ! Tartan 
Tarn, starting on his pursuit of the Stolen 
Heir, was the feUow-voyager of the person 
he was in search of ; and the reader, we are 
sure, cannot help heing struck at so striking 
an incident, or, indeed, with all the remark- 
able coincidences of our story. Could the 
one but haye known the other, and that 
oth^ have known who he was, there would 
bdve been a speedier ending to our romance^ 

We may, justbefore going further, inform 
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the reader how Tarn came on board, as no 
doubt the slightest proceedings of so im- 
portant a personage in our story must be 
interesting. 

Cargill, after leaving the Glass-house, 
speedily made his appearance at the houff 
of his friend the Oracle, where a quiet and 
practical conversation took place on the 
subject of his mission, and the best way to 
arrive at a successful issue. Tam, with his 
usual enthusiasm, soon put his friend in pos* 
session of his various theories on the subiect 
-more pa^eulTly ..m^ to. .kct'the 
child which he used to admire in CouU's 
Close. 

The mention of this circumstance re* 
called a littie incident in " Sir Oracle's'* 
career. We may mention that he had at 
one time been a clerk in the Fost-office, in 
the dead-letter department That was six- 
teen years ago fully. Once upon a time he 
had been severely rebuked by his superior 
officer for mislaying a letter containing a 
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remittance from a person in France. This 
letter and the remittance was now recalled 
to his memory, from the fact of its being a 
payment on accomit of a child boarded in 
one of the Edinburgh closes. The person 
to whom it was addressed had left Edin- 
burgh, and the letter, which was from a 
notary, was in the French language; and 
the Oracle, being the only one in that de- 
partment who read that language fluently^ 
it fell upon him to attend to it. In doing 
so, the note had fallen out, and had been 
nearly lost — hence the rebuke which had 
led to his keeping the circumstance on his 
memory. 

" Now," said he, during this very impor- 
tant interview, " Til tell you what it is, 
Cargill, your theory as to Douglas being 
alive, and the murderer and thief, is the 
right one, depend on it , and I feel sure that 
that letter had something to do with the 
matter, and that the child you saw, was the 
Heir of Bruntsfield 1 At any rjate, this re* 

B 2 
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mittance was at the instance of a person of 
the name of Douglas — that I perfectly re^ 
collect ; for, being anxious about perfecting 
my Frenchi I not only translated the letter 
into English for the governor, but I re-trans^ 
lated it into French again, by way of an 
exercise. So that, you see, it was stamped 
upon my mmd most eflfectually." 

" Then how do you think I should proceed ? 
What ought I to do first ?" asked CargiH 

^^ Get off to London, and go down to the 
Qulks — ^that's your first step. Go to the head 
man of the place, and see at once if young 
Douglas is there, or if he has been pardoned 
and get hold of some of the warders and 
treat them. You will find that they are all 
fond of their beer. That's the way to come 
at it. The least thing may put you on the 
scent." 

" Good I 111 be off by the steamer this 
aftemooB," ™s the prompt resolution of 
Cargill. ^^ In fact, the governor will think 
I am already p^way." 
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This, the reader will see, amply accounts 
for the presence of Tartan Tarn on board 
the same vessel as the Stolen Heir ! 

It was curious that Cargill could not re- 
call to his mind where he had seen Con- 
stantine. In fact, upon the occasion, he 
was so excited by liquor and other causes as 
not to have afterwards recalled the scenCi 
although at the time he was struck by the 
resemblance of Constantine to the portrait 
which they had found in the old muniment- 
room at Warrender House. 

When he had landed from the steam 
vessel and was proceeding to the house in 
Russell Square, where he had been recom«> 
mended to lodge, Constantine was appalled 
by the sceaie around him, and felt a chill 
creep over his frame when he fancied how 
small a mite he was in the tremendous whirl 
of this modem Babylon. 

Thither on aU sides were hurrying to and 
fro the mighty throng of people. Some 
listless and sleepy, no object but the mere 
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pamng of time painted on their yapid faces 
—others bending forward in hot haste, as if 
kingdoms depended upon their rapidity. 
Around him, on all sides, lay stored in shops 
and magazines the countless riches of a 
great nation. But poverty, too, was at 
band, gaunt and hoUow-eyed, groping in 
the dirt for a crust. Lanes and courts 
peeped upon Constantine's eye, with their 
squalid throngs of naked inhabitants. 
Wealth on one side, poverty on the other I 
— the two side by side, but never hand in 
hand« 

Constantine, as he passed along, saw and 
noted all this, and as he did so, he felt how 
lonely, amid this great desert of people, it 
was possible to be. He felt that sinking of 
spirits and that feeling of utter loneliness 
which is so apt to come upon a person who 
has cast his lot into a new scene— where all 
he sees is foreign to him; where, in the 
great Babel of competition he has entered, 
all interests seem hostile to his, and no re** 
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sponsive chords of sympathy sound among 
the new people for a desolate and friendless 
stranger. 

" But it is my fate," thought Constan- 
tine. " I must gird up my loins and pre- 
pare for the great struggle of life in this 
mighty city. Why should I give way to 
childish fears ? Others who have hewn their 
names on the world's great column of fame, 
have entered it as forlorn and friendless as I 
am. My art speaks for itself. The produce 
of my lahour has but to be seen by the 
public ; and here there are innumerable out- 
lets, so that I can go at once to the public, 
who form the greatest and best tribunal. 
Yes, courage, courage, the day may be mine 
yet." 



CHAPTER 11. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Mr. T. Cargill to Joseph lAddeUy Esq.) 

" Dear Sir,-— I arriyed in London on 
Monday morning, and on Tuesday went 
down to Woolwich, to the Hulks, to make 
inquiries as to Evelyn Douglas. The 
superintendent was exceedingly ciyil, and 
gave me all the mformation in his power, 
which was not much, and was not 
in favour of our views of the matter 
that you are so much interested in 

'' But I am in great hopes that my theory 
^^ on the subject is the right one after all. 

^^ It appears, from the books kept at 
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" Woolwich, that Evelyn Douglas drowned 

^' himself in the Thames. At any rate, 

^' that was the general opinion at the time ; 

^' as, upon the convicts heing mustered one 

^^ morning, he did not answer to his num< 

" her, and certain articles of his dress were 

^^ found, which led those in charge to con* 

^^ elude that he was drowned. But 1 do 

^' not share in this belief at all, because I 

^^ cannot learn that any dead body was af<r 

^^ terwards found, and the disappearance 

^^ might be an escape as easy as a suicide. 

^^ In addition to this, the person whom I 

^' lodge with here has introduced me to an 

" old convict, who goes by the name of 

" * Whisky Jack,' and who was in the same 

^^ hulk with Douglas, who says that ' his 

" drowning himself was aU gammon ;' and 

'^ that the articles of dress were put there 

^^ as a mere pretence to lead to the idea 

^^ that he had committed suicide, when, in 

^' reality, he had cheated the authorities by 

" making his escape. 
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" * Whisky Jack,' who knew a good deal 
^^ about Douglas, says that his thoughts 
^' were eternally upon home, and that he was 
^^ always speaking about his sister and mother 
'^ and that no doubt he was taken so strong 
^^ with the home sickness, as never to rest 
^^ till he saw them. Jack says it was the 
" opinion of all the rest of the gang, as 
'^ well, as his own, that Douglas who 
" they say was a very clever young fellow, 
^' had outwitted the sentries and got clear 
" away. 

" The opinion here is decidedly in favour 
" of this view of the subject, and therefore 
^^ I am unshaken in my opinion of Douglas 
^^ being at the bottom of all our troubles, 
^^ and I am confident that by perse verence 
" I will find it so. 

" There is another point bearing on this 
" view of the question which I think very 
** important. I was able to ascertain, just 
" before leavbg Edinburgh, from an inti- 
** mate friend of mine whom I generally 
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consult in all difficult matters, a fact that 
I think may ultimately help us a little. 
He was at one time a clerk in the General 
Post-office, but having been discharged in 
consequence of some irregularities, he 
now keeps a public-house. He has a dis- 
tinct recollection of a sum of money hav- 
ing been sent to a person in one of the 
Edinburgh closes, f^m a notaxy-pubUc in 
Paris by direction of one Douglas for the 
use of a child. I would have called to 
tell you this before leaving, but I had not 
sufficient time. Being on the spot, you 
should call immediately at the Post-office, 
and see if you can ascertain about the 
money at the dead-letter office. 
" You would oblige me greatly if you 
would also make some mquiries at Braids- 
bank. There is an old man of the name 
of Broggan living there, who would be 
sure to know if young Douglas had ever 
found his way back to the old spot. He 
used to dig their garden and attend to 
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" Evelyn's pony. I need not say how to 
^^ manage him-— you will be better able than 
^^ I am to do that ; but I will expect to hear 
^^ from you immediately, with tlie result of 
" your inquiries. 

" I am, yours truly, 

^^ Thomas Caroill. 
" Joseph Liddell, Esq." 

The lawyer was quite startled before he 
had finished the perusal of his agent's letr 
ter ; and, in the state of mind in which he 
was, he certainly required a new cause of 
exdtemeni, and more particularly did he re- 
quire a new stimulus in the cause of the 
Stolen Heir. After his scene with Constan- 
tine, he became very much depressed in his 
spirits, and felt that he had so committed 
himself as to render a reconciliation hope- 
less. Success with LiddeU would have 
covered the sin of an unholy substitution of 
a strange child to impose on the feelings of 
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the yearning mother. But now he was 
harassed by the dread of exposure, and 
the consciousness of his guilt made him 
afraid almost of his own shadow. Think- 
ing that Constantino might himself betray 
his proposition to Lady Bruntsfield, he no 
sooner became impressed with this idea 
than he would have given worlds to have 
wsajid ^ his conversation, and to have once 
more been in his old position. But that 
was impossible ; pud, although he tried to 
get information as to the proceedings of 
the young man, he found himself baffled. 
Constantino had gone wd left no sign. 
Liddell could not conceive that such a quiet 
and outwardly timid person could act with 
9iich resolution a^ to proceed unfriended, 
without introductions, and alone, to try his 
fortune in London. 

But it will be better, in the present in- 
stance, to allow the letters of each of the 
parties to tell what is taking place. 
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(From Joseph Liddellj Esq.^ to Mr, T. 

CargiU.) 

" Dear Sir, — ^I have to acknowledge the 
" receipt of your favour of Wednesday 
** night. 

^^ It affords me pleasure to hear that you 
^^ are still sanguine of getting to the bottom 
** of this deep mystery ; and, as my noble 
^^ client is becoming very impatient^ active 
^^ measures must be kept up for the purpose 
^^ of bringing the affair to a speedy termi<> 
" nation. 

" You are perfectly right as to young 
<^ Douglas. There is no doubt he did es- 
^^ cape from the Hulks ; because, although 
^^ the old man whom you directed me to 
" inquire of is dead, I saw his wife. She 
" had a very bad memory till I refreshed it 
" with a sovereign. Upon my doing so she 
" recollected several little matters about her 
" husband having been entrusted with a 
^^ packet of letters and money to deliver to 
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^* Evelyn Douglas, if he ever came back. 
^^ I have ascertained that that packet was 
f^ given to a person who came back one 
^^ night to her house, and who she knew to 
^^ be a person in an awful state of mind, 
^^ from what she heard. I make no doubt 
^^ this must have been the youth. As far 
f< as I could make out the date from the 
^' woman, who seems a stupid person, his 
" arrival must have occurred before the 
" murder of Lord Bruntsfield. 

^^ This part of our case I hold to be all 
" right. 

^^ I have been to the Post-office to in- 
^^ quire at the dead-letter-office as to the 
^^ other circumstances, but all I can ascer- 
^^ tain as to that is, that a remittance of 
^^ two hundred francs was sent here to a 
" man of the name of Burke, who resided 
^^ in one of the closes ; but the postman 
^ could find no such person, and the money 
^^ was returned again to Paris to the party 
^^ who sent it, who was a M. Flahault, a 
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^^ notary in tiie Bue Neckar. It k now d. 
^^ long time since the date in question, but 
" I think it might be worth while for you 
^^ to go over to Paris and find out, if possi- 
'^ sible, this M. Flahault, and get from him 
^^ a clue as to the sender of the money. 

" We must act with energy now ; and I 
** rely upon your following up, with the 
^^ greatest activity, the clue which we have 
^^ now ascertained. Any amount of ex- 
^^ penses will be allowed, and, if successful, 
« a large reward given. 

^^ I have no more directions that I can 
" give you, but you must exercise all your 
** ingenuity in this matter. 

" Yours truly, 

Joseph Liddell. 
" Mr. Cargill." 

(From Lady Mary Belmont to the Countess 

of Bruntsjield.) 

" My dear Lady Bruntsfield, — Can you 
^' pardon my abrupt departure without call- 
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" ing at Warrender to thank you for your 
^^ repeated acts of kindness ? The awful 
^^ affair which ended my sojourn at Beech- 
'^ wood must he my excuse. Had not that 
" terrihle fire occurred, with all its frightful 
** incidents, I would have again seen you 
" before leaving Scotland. 

*^ You will have heard all the particulars 
" of the fearful scene at Beechwood ? I 
" thank God for my safety, and pray for 
" the happiness of my preserver. No one 
" could tell me his name, otherwise I would 
" pour out my gratitude to him myself. It 
^^ is clear he must he a person of great no- 
" bility of soul, otherwise he would have 
" claimed the reward which the countess so 
" kindly offered for my safety. He is cer- 
" tsdnly a gentleman ; but papa says, if he 
" could only get to know him, no reward 
" would be too great. 

" I have no recollection myself of any- 
" thing, except that I took a fancy to save 
" my favourite picture of ^Romeo and Juliet,' 
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^^ pomied by your friend Mr. Liddell, and 
" that in coming from my boudoir, where I 
^^ had obtained it, I fell senseless in the 
^^ passage, having been smote down by the 
^^ advancing clouds of smoke. A kind of 
^' dream hovers over me that I was saved 
^' by a familiar friend ; and imagination 
^^ paints a form as my preserver that I dare 
" scarcely name. 

" Dear Lady Bruntsfield— could it be 
" Mr Liddell who was on the spot ? I 
^^ wish to know, but I have been unable to 
''ascertain. Gertrude, my principal maid, 
^^ who, it is said, spoke to the gentleman, 
*^ was left behind ; and neither Miss Hen- 
" derson, my compagnon du voyage^ nor her 
" maid, had an opportunity of seeing who it 
" was, his disappearance was eflFected so 
" rapidly. Whoever it was, I long per- 
" sonally to thank him for a service I can 
" never repay. 

" Was it not provoking that, after all, I 
^^ did not save my Bomeo and Juliet ? In 
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" the excitement of the moment I tore down 
*^ from the wall liie odious Bamton picture, 
" and was mortified beyond measure when 
" 1 found what I had done. 

" Adieu, dear Lady Bruntsfield, for the 
" present. I hope you will write to me' 
^^ speedily ; and you will be able to ascertain 
" if Mr. Liddell was present at the fire. 

" Ever, ever yours, 

" Mary Belmont." 



{From the Counters of Bruntsfield to Lady 

Mary Belmont.) 

" My sweet Mary, — I cannot tell you, 

" my love, how greatly I was alarmed when 

" I read in my paper of the fire. It was 

" the earliest information I received ; for, 

" although Graham saw the reflection from 

" the tower, none of us supposed it was the 

" beautiful house of Beechwood that was 

" being consumed, till next morning, when 

*^ we saw the Courant. 

^^ I send you the account given in that 
VOL. m. c 
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^^ paper, which you will ohserve has a 
" ywy pretty hint as to who your preserver 
*' was. 

Lady Mary turned somously, without 
finishing the perusal of the letter, to the 
extract, which was as follows : — 

" Tremendous Conglagration — ^Beech- 
" WOOD House BubnedPown. — Last night, 
^^ ahout ten o^clock, information was received 
" at the Police-office that Beechwood House, 
^^ the seat of Lord Rayelstone, had been 
'^ struck by a thunderbolt, and was on fire 
^* in two different places. Our reporter ac- 
^^ companied two of the fire engines to the 
^' spot, and found, on arrival, that this ele- 
" gant country seat was being rapidly de- 
" molished by a fierce conflagration. The 
" lightning had struck the west wing, which, 
^' I^eing the oldest part of the building, and 
*' being constructed principally of the ma- 
" hogany and oak taken by old Admiral 
" Eavelstone in his celebrated capture of 
" the French flojl^a, off th^ Bay of Fun- 
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^ chal, so well known to the readers of 
^^ naval exploits, it soon gave scope to the 
i' flames, which spread to other parts of the 
^ huilding with unexampled rapidity,, so 
^^ that, in the course of an hour after the 
^' house was first struck, it was almost uar 
^^ approachable from the heat and danger 
'^ caiMied by falling masses of wood and 
^' other burning material A very gallant 
^^ action, resulting in the saving of a young 
^^ lady from the flames, took place in the 
*^ course of the night At the particular 
" request of the Countess of Kavelstone, we 
^^ refrain from making the young lady's 
*^ name the property of the public press ; 
« but there can be no impropriety in m^n- 
^^ tioning that Lady £a.velstone's brother 
^^ was the gentl^oaan who so gallantly 
'' hazarded his life in this exploit, bemg 
^^ impelled thereto, we understand, by a 
** lover's impulse. The fire was still raging 
" wfa^Q our reporter left." 
Lady Mary laid down the extract with a 
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sigh. " It was riot Lady Bavelstone's bro 
ther— of that I am certain," she thought. 
^^ It might not be he I think it was, but 
it never was him. But let me see what 
more there is ;" and she again resumed the 
perusal of Lady Bruntsfield's communica- 
tion — 

'* Dear Mary," the letter continued, " I 
^^ am almost sorry that he was your pre- 
" server ; I could have wished it had been 
^^ a better man. Had I a son, Mary, I 
" could not have given him to perform a 
" nobler action, nor could I ever seek for 
" him a nobler reward than the hand of 
" Mary Belmont. Dear Mary, I hope you 
" may never feel what I have felt, or have 
*' the longings of a mother to press to her 
^^ bosom that which she cannot find. I 
" often think, had my son been with me, 
" how delighted I would feel had he the in- 
^' spiration of your smiles to make him good. 
" and noble. Ah, I can picture, with a 
" mother's fondness, how nobly he could 
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." have rescued you from such a danger as 
" that which enveloped you on Friday even- 
" ing — ^how proudly he would have borne 
}' you in his arms to a place of safety. I 
^^ envy Lady Bavelstone the happiness of 
^^ having a brother so noble, and could wish 
" he were my son, that I might throw my 
^' arms round his neck, and thank him for 
^^ saving you to us. But excuse me, dear 
" Mary, I but weary you with all these 
" regrets. 

^' Mr. Liddell has not been here since the 
" pic-nic, although I expected him on Sun- 
^^ day night, as usual. 

" Dear Mary, you must excuse me writ- 
," ing you at greater length at present. 
" But believe me now as ever, 

" JuLU Bruntsfield." 



{From Constantiae to Joseph Liddell, Esq.) 

. '^ I send you enclosed a bank order for 
" £475. 

^^ As I am not a drop's blood to you, and 
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^^ owe to your chaiity, in educating me, all 
'^ ihe motej I have earned, I think it is 
^^ only honest that I should oontrihute whiat* 
^^ ever I can to repay ihe ddi>t. Not that I 
^^ am so foolish as to thndc such debts can 
^* ever be liqudated by mere «6ney. Alaff, 
^^ no 1 And there is nothings after what 
^' ha6 pfiussed between «s^ ihat I so mixcfa 
^' regret as that all the money I eould send 
^' you would not enable me to pay you all I 
" owe. 

^^ I haye removed, as you will perceive 
'^ by the po^tibaik of the letter, to London, 
^^ and the above money is aU: I have over 
^^ (after keeping a moderate ium fbr my 
^^ pres^at ^prases) after paying the cost 
'^ of my journey and the fitting d^ of a 
^^ room as a studio. 

^' I do not s^id my address, as we need 
'^ not communicate with each other. 

^^ Therefore, once again, I say farewell ! 

" CONSTANTINB. 

'' Joseph LiddeU, Esti/* 



CHAPTER m. 



THE painter's PROGRESS. 



" FiDDLEDEDEE, sir." 

^^ Because he's evidently a determined 
yonn&t fellow who won't give in. These 
Lln«» ^ detenniBef fellow, ™nd 
yoiiy and. they generally succeed liirhere 
others fail" 

^^But this Constantine seems helple^; 
he is evidently sensitive on the point of his 
appearance, and is too shy to mix with the 
trilx^ and even if clever, these thingfs are 
against him;' 

^^ He's quite right. He has the stuff in 
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him, that proud, shy, round-shouldered 
fellow, and, depend on it, it will come out 
some day. He^s right not to hurt his repu- 
tation hy mixing with such a swindling set 
of humbugs as we axe. He is not destined 
to be one of us." 

" Well, it don*t matter ; my prophecy is 
that he will fail." 

*^ Why r 

" Because he is too moraL" 

" Humbug, I teU you." 

'^ Not at all. I say a painter can't get 
on here if he is eternally sticking to his 
morals. Morals are well enough, but they 
don't pay in London, I assure you.*' 

^^ That's a fact. London ig a bad market 
for morals." 

'^ Stuff, man ; why not in London as well 
as everywhere else ? The fact is, Lankester, 
you are mad on this topic." 

^^ No more than you are on some other, 
Maidstone. We are all mad, my masters^ 
and I am not more so than my neighbours" 
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^^ What do you mean, then, ahout morals 
not paying ?" 

^^ Simply this, that competition has driven 
them out of the market, and that they are 
not saleable." 

" As how ?" 
. " For instance, that pawnbroker's wife 
you painted ; you know as well as I do, that 
had you made her a mere transcript of na- 
ture, a really conscientious portrait, with 
the squint and crooked nose included, you 
would have offended her, and lost the re- 
commendation she gave you to Steggars the 
butcher, and " 

a But " 

^^ But me no huts, but listen, and ^ I will 
a tale unfold that will make each single hair 
§tand on end like quills upon the fretful 
porcupine' — Shakespeare, hem 1" 

" Now there you go, Shakespeare again.'* 

" And why not ; you can't have too much 
of a good thing, can you. Wrench ?" 

c 2 
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** Certainly not. But proceed, aa Oimbo 
says, in ' The Illustrious Stranger.' *' 
** Yes, proceed, said the chorus." 
" Well, I will ; but pass the pot. I came 
up to this vile hole as fresh and moral a 
young man as ever came from the vale of 
Evesham. Of course, I was to carry all be- 
fore me ; the same, no doubt, as this young 
Scotchman, Gonstantine, we have just been 
talking about intended dding. I had some 
tin, and sti^htway commenced setting the 
Thames on fire. I painted two great pic- 
tures, intending, of course, to make my 
fame and my fortune at one great sweep. 
No doubt you all intended the same thing. 
Like a great fool, I would wait till the Royal 
Exhibition opened— none of your Suffolk 
Street business for me. At last, having put 
the finishing strokes to my great master- 
pieces, I got them to the gilders to get the 
frames on. This was a dreadful business ; 
and I can see now that I made myself a 
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laughing-stock to the man and his shop 
people, W^ll, you guess the result. The 
picture, of course, came ba^^k^ with a 
witheirmg note from the secretary, regretting 
that they could not find room for such 
gigantic specimens of the art I kept them 
on hand, touched them up, and tried all the 
exhibitions in turn* It was no go — my pic- 
tures always cm^e back. They were both 
character pieces — from Shakespeare, pf 
course. There is no other poet worth paint- 
ing from. I had intended, fool that I was, 
to paint a great series, illustratiye of the 
plays of the Divinity of Avon. These were 
my first attempts. One was the Wrestling 
Scene in ^ As You Like It' — the other the 
Cauldron Scene from ' Macbeth,' I valued 
them at five hundred pounds a-piece. They 
wer0 in my room one day when an old Jew 
came up to see them. ^ Ah, mine Got I' he 
said, ^ there ish something in that,' point- 
ing to my "Orlando and Charles," * Yes,' I 
said; ^ some labour, aod much paint.' " 
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" ' What's the %ure?' he asked. 

" A thousand for the two," I replied. 

" Ha 1 ha 1 ha !" laughed the chorus. 

" You should have seen how he looked, 
then how he laughed, and then how he 
waddled out of the room — and you should 
have heard his prophecy. 

" * Bah, bah, Mr. Lankester, they will be 
mine yet for the same number of shiUings,' 
were his exact words. 

"I need not poUute your ears, gentlemen, 
by repeating my observations in reply, but 
they were rather strong ones. Well, time 

■ 

went on, months ^passed, and still came old 
Abednego.^ 

" Oh I it was Abednego, was it ?" said 
the chorus. 

" Yes. My terms came down on each 
visit. Seven months after his first appear- 
ance I was desperately hard up, and sat 
' meditating on the various ways of raising 
the wind then known to painters. As you 
perhaps knowj in the interval the governor 
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had died, and the supplies died with him. 
I could not obtain employment, except such 
as I shuddered at. Driven almost to des- 
peration, I waa proceeding one day to War- 
dour Street, when, as I was turning off 
Soho Square, I met old Abednego. 

" ' Ah, ha I Mr. Lankester, you want me 
now ; I see it in your face,' was his salute. 

" There is no use wasting language on 
our arguments. I took his fifty pounds; 
and was rejoicing over a frugal treat in my 
lod^gs when my landlady brought me a 
little note. 1 have it yet (here he took it 
out of his pocket and read it.) 

Mr. Augustus Lankester, 

To John Lerick, Carver & Gilder, 

To mounting and framing two pic- 
tures, 2 ft, by 5 ; in exact imita- 
tion of Lord Stafford's Titians £52 10s.' 

" I was horror-struck. The value of the 
frames had not occurred to me at all. I 
rushed to Abednego's. * The frames 1' I 
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«aid — ^ the frames !' Quick, quick, give me 
back the frames ; they are to cost me more 
than you gare me/* 

" * Oh, no — my dear — quite impossible 
that It was the frames I wanted. The 
pictures — s'lp me Abraham — ^I don't care 
for. That ish a fact, now, ma dear.' 

^^ There was a situation for you, my boys 
— ^there was a moral lesson for you. Not 
only done by a swindling Jew, but your 
pride snuffed out ^ at one fell swoop,' as 
Macduff says, by being told that your can- 
vass is bought, not for the picture on it, but 
for the frame which surrounds it I shall 
not soon forget this adventure. I paid most 
of the money to the carver and gilder, and, 
in a fortnight, I was a beggar I 

" Of course I tried to be honest, to be 
moral ; and could I have obtained a living 
by morality and honesty in the proper exer- 
cise of my profession, I would rather have 
so gained it than otherwise. But I could 
not In vain I tried all the eixhibitions, 
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large and small. I had no introductions ; 
my pictures were invariably returned. At 
length, in despair, I solicited employment 
from old AbednegO) to save me from starva- 
tion ; but the pictures I was forced to paint 
were not moral ones. I was obliged, to gain 
my daily crusty to do what would sell — ^love 
scenes h^htened in the attitudes and the 
colouring — so as to command a market. So 
help me God, I was forced to it by absolute 
starvation, or else I would not have done it." 

There came a pause after this bit of ex- 
citement ; and after putting a large pewter 
pot to his head, the speaker resumed* 

" You know the result. Here I am — 
beer swilling reprobate — one of the old 
masters; thai is, a swindler, or, in other 
words, a manufacturer of mock Titians for 
Henry Grompertz, the French picture-dealer 
in Wardour Street, Soho, alias Father 
Abednego, the Jew money-lender, 118|>, 
Begent Street, alias Moses Levy, proprietcnr 
and lessee of the Harmonic Temple, 7, 
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Catherine Street, Strand, alias Mr. Joseph 
Abraham, bill discounter, 417, Waterloo 
Road, &c., &c." 

" What ! Has the old vagabond all these 
resources ?" 

" Yes, and a dozen more at least. 

" That is the way my morals went, young 
gentlemen. I predict that some of yours 
•will go the same way." 
' " Poor Lankester ! That was a downfal. 
To have your pictures bought only for ihe 
-frames." 

^ It was cutting," said the chorus. 

" Yes ; but I had my revenge. The cun- 
ning old fellow forgot himself one day. He 
asked me to go to Lord Claret's house to 
put in a few touches in a picture that had 
got damaged by remonng. The butler 
^showed me into the gallery. Judge my 
surprise at seeing my own pictures hanging 
there in an honoured light, among countless 
treasures of all ages and countries. The 
butler expatiated on them. They were by 
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Bognoletti, he said -^ a ^Eimous Yenetisui 
artist recently dead, and were the only two 
specimens in London. ^ They cost my Lord 
seventeen hundred guineas, sir, exclusive of 
the frames.' 

" I declare to you upon my honour, gen,- 
tlemen, although you know I am neither 

womanish nor weak " 

" Shakespeare again, confound you.'* 

" that I fainted on the spot when I 

heard how I had been done. I did not stop 
to finish the job, but, telling the butler that 
I had not the right stuff with me to do 
what was wanted, I said I would step to my 
studio and fetch it. The moment I got 
outside the mansion, I flew at first, and then 
getting into a<^b, I gallopped to old Abed- 
negfo's. He was out ; that was lucky, for I 
iJ time t» cool dowD. A>. rfi in a 
passion is no match for a Jew picture-dealer. 
At last he came. I pretended to be making 
a sketch of a head on a scrap of paper, as I 
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did not want hiiti to observe the under cur* 
rent that was boiling within me. 

^' ^ Ah, Mr. La:nkester^' he said, ^ back so 
soon ? You do business idxpeetly. * 

^ The business is not done yet, old Cent, 
per Cent. I said 

^^ ' Not yet done, Mr. Lankester ; how i$ 
that ? My lord will be offended.' 

" Oh, no ; I don't think so," said L " A 
new artist is trying his hand on the pictiu^e. 

'^ At this he turned . white. 

^^ ^ A new artist, and not sent by me? 
Oh, my dear Got, have I lost the chdace ? 
What ish his name ?' 

^' Bognoletti, the famous Venetian 
painter. 

'^ When he heard that he .turned whiter 
tban ever. 

"^Bognoletti?' 

" Yes. By-the-bye, his lordship was say- 
ing that he denies being the painter of tho9e 
two famed Shakesperian paintings that you 
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got the seventeen htindred for. Bognoletti 
toys that his lordship mnst have been im* 
posed upon by some swindling Jew. 

" * Oh, mine Grot — ^you don't say that ? 
Oh, my dear Mr. Lankester, what ish to be 
done? So help me Abraham, I had no 
idea that cursed thief Bognoletti was still 
ahve. I heard he was dead, or I would not 
have done it Upon my soul, if I had 
thought that it was to be found out I would 
not have done it.* 

^^ Of course not, thought I. 

^^ I made no answer however to his whine^ 
and turmng round, he saw my eye coolly 
fixed upon him, and then he seemed to re- 
collect that I was the painter of the two 
]^Gture& 

^^ It was intensely dramatic that scen^ 
I can tell you. You can conceive it, gen-* 
tl^inen. There stood, on the one side, a 
thorough swindler, who had done a poof 
artist out of two valuable pictures for less 
than the value of the frames. On the other 
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hand, there stood the injured one who had 
lust been made aware that the pictures had 
Lb «>Id und,r a fd« derivation, to a 
lord for seventeen hundred pounds. 

" ' Good Got, Mr. Lankester, what will I 
do? It ish damnable to be found out 
Ourse the pictures.' 

" Stop," said I — " don't curse the pic- 
tures. Wasn't it the frames you admired 
most, ,ou swindling old «B,.er,yo.? 

" ' Oh, oh !' groaned the old Jew, ' that 
wash a trick of the trade, s'lp me Abraham ; 
but) oh, Mr. Lankester, I'll make it up to 
you. Yes, I will — ^yes, I will. You can 
save me. Pll give you other ten pounds 9 
yes, I will — s'lp m^ Abraham, I will.' 

" And here he burst into a paroxysm of 
fear and trembling, and rung his hands and 
soliloquized. * It's not it alone ; it's not it 
lone. Oh, ma dear Got, I'll be ruined ; 
yes, I will. Mr. Lankester, I'm a ruined 
man.' 

< " I burst into a fit of loud laughter. 
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" He turned round and stared. 
" What was to be done ?" 
*' Well, you was master of the situation.** 
" Yes ; it was for you to dictate terms." 
** You should have taken your pound of 
flesh out of the old rascal, when you had 
so fine a chance." 

" I should — and I did. I was master of 
the situation, and am yet. I get my own 
terms. I am taking out my pound of flesh 
by instalments. The Jew is my slave. I 
made him pay me two hundred and fifty 
down on the nail, and I screw a pound or 
two out of him whenever I like. It's a 
glorious feeling, I can tell you, to have this 
Jew in my power. I have only to threaten 
to tell Lord Claret that his Bognolettie's are 
only Lankester's, when down goes old Abed- 
nego on his marrow-bones to beg off^ at the 
lowest sum I can allow. Such is my story, 
gents ; and were it not for this lucky 
chance, I might have been still the poorest 
grinder of the swindUug Jew." 
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" You lost your chance ; honesty would 
have paid you much better. You should 
have acted like a man, and exposed the 
affair to his lords^p. Constantiney the 
Scotchman, would have done thai" 

^' Then he would have been a fool for his 
pains. Had I said that I painted the pic- 
tures in question, I would most Ukely have 
been handed over to the police, along with 
Abednego, for obtaining money under false 
pretences. No, no ; T get most money by 
sticking to the Jew." 

" Questionable, that " 

" No ; it is true. Even the lord has no 
morals. He must have known that Bogno- 
lettie's could not be got at the figure he paid. 
In fact, he was humbugged into taking 
them, because he was inflated by a story of 
the possessor (an eminent French merchant) 
being hard pushed to meet his acceptances. 
He snapped at the chance of a bargain, and 
has now parted with them, at a heavy ad^^ 
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iriQce, to old Rogers, the banker. Don't 
talk to me of morals any more." 

" Well ; but this Constantine, I tell you, 
has refused old Levy's offer to paint a series 
of love^scenes from the Heathen Mythology, 
at ten guineas a-piece, because, he said, it 
was a prostitution of his talents." 

" Ah ! stop till he is hungry." 

** Even hunger won't do it, I tell you." 

^^ Yes it will Hunger will make a man 
paint even for Holywell Street." 

" Not a really moral man." 

^' Morals grow in the stomach, I tell you, 
and, therefore, when a man is not hungry, 
he can afford to be moral. When he ia 
hungry, he throws his morals to the dogs, as 
Macbeth used to throw his physic." 

^ But not Constantine's morals." 

" Damn Constantine. What is he more 
than other poor artists?" 

And, so saying, Mr. Lankester bounced- 
out of the room in a puff. 

This conversation, which we have been 
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retailing in order to give our readers an 
idea of the painter's progress, took place in 
the back parlour of a public-house in 
Brydges Street, devoted to the meetings of 
the young men whose conversation we have 
just recorded, and who had formed them- 
selves into a society they called the '^ Brush 
Qub." 

The Brush Club was a body of some se- 
venteen members, who were all workmg their 

way to fame, and which contained some 
clever fellows. 

They were mostly artists. An exception 
had, however, been made in favour of Jack 
Dazzle, the theatrical critic of the Sunday 
Tomahawk, and Edmonstone Buck Frizall^ 
Esq., the editor of the Saturday Slas/ier^ 
and also the fine art critic of the Fhie Art 
Joumaly (with Plates.) 

Young Constantine had gradually got in- 
troduced to most of the members of the 
Brush Club at a place where he went for 
his colours, and bad ultimately permitted 
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himself to be named a member of the club ; 
but^ though he was with them occasionally, 
he was not of them. 

. In fact they were not earnest enough for 
young Constantino. With them it was 
more talk than anything else, and he dis- 
liked that. 

It was all work with ConstQ.ntine. He 
knew there was no use to sit down on his 
chair and sigh for fame-^-that was not the 
way to achieve it. Therefore, although he 
was delighted with the wit of his clubmates, 
he was disgusted at their want of earnest- 
ness. 

He was, himself, as the reader knows, in- 
tensely earnest. He longed to be great 
He worked to be great. He was determined 
to achieve greatness. 

He had a great object ever before him. ' 

That object was the daughter of a duke. 

Did ever artist work before for such a 
prize? 

We rather think not ^ 

VOL. in. D 
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Constantiile Liddell was decidely Quix- 
otieish^ but then his intense eiimestness 
covered a multitude oi sins. Labour is 
never lost ; if hki handiwork did not gain 
him the Duke's daughter, it would at least 
gain hitn a profession^ and even that is 
something in this utilitarian age. 

But we regret to say that the struggle 

was rapidly gaining tiie mastery over the 

ftruggler. The struggle was getting the 

best of it.- 

There were two things against him. Fkut, 

the want of a sympathiser. He was alone 

in the world — ^in London — ^ahnost friend- 

less-in lodgings-struggling for position 

and fortune. Think of that ; the veiy idea 

is chilling. Without sympathy there is 

nothing to be done. Man must have some 

one to confide in, even if it be a dog ; some 

one to r^oice with him, or to hope with 

hioi--?^ feel all his delights, to rejoice at 

his successes, to condole at his failures, tq 

criticise, to praise, to inspirit him I Oon- 
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slantiae had none to do this for him. He 
was alone in the world. This loMliness 
hurt his health, and that was the seeond 
enemy be had to struggk against^ and he 
was^ at last like to gi?re way. 

He had been in London now for about 
fiye months, and during that time he had 
been principally engaged on one great pic- 
ture. It was to be his introduction to the 
London world, and was to strike its colours 
and its characters into the very depths of 
the heart of Lady Mary Belmont. 

The picture was to be entituled — 
"The Dream op Joan of Arc," 
and was to be peculiar in shape as well as 
in treatment. It had a large oval centre, 
in which lay the figure of the deeping 
" Maid <rf Orleans," who was s^Mounded by 
a series of eght compartments^ embodying 
Ae future of her eventful career. This was 
a subject which gave full scope to the talents 
of Gonstaniane ; he was only alraid it would 
not be ready in time, and by' tiie ha^ 
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labour bestowed on it, he undermined . his 
health. 

Here is a brief epitome of his history 
during his period. The first fortnight he 
did very little— -he went about and made 
acquaintance with London. Then he set to 
work earnestly on his sketches, painting and 
repainting^ rubbing out and putting in, un- 
doing the one day what he had done the 
day before, and so on. At length he 
finished all the sketches for the compart- 
ments to his entire satisfaction. This was 
done in two months. But when that was 
accomplished, he found out something he 
had no money. 

We saw that, like an honest man, he sent 
most of his cash to Liddell, anxious at least 
that no pecuniary obligation should stand 
between them; but, in so doing, he had 
miscalculated the seige he would have to 
stand. 

He had now, therefore, to set to work, 
not only to finish a great picture in about 
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three months, but, in addition to that, he 
had to find the bread that was to keep him 
alive during the period of his labour. 

But these wiU form an appropriate sub- 
ject for another chapter. 



CHAPTER IV. 



" TO THE THAMES.'' 



" Well, Mr. M*Nair, you will have it your 
own way, I suppose, as usual ; but if I had 
ready- money, I would not part with the 
sketches, I assure you." 

" Ye see, sir, it's ower much of a risk for 
me to take withoot guid security. It'll no 
be easy, mind ye, to get up that bonny pic- 
ter in the style you're ettling at. Dear me, 
it's jist to be a kind o' gilded cart wheel, 
only it's mair oval than that. Dod man, 
when ye got me to make up the canvass 
for't, I had nae idea you could pit sick a 
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pretty colourin' on'i What de ye name it, 
did ye «ay ?" 

" * I call it the Dream of Joan of Arc/ *' 

^^ Fine, man ; it's a goid title, ^ John o' 
Ark.' Thafs the bit fechtin lassie that was 
burnt, isn't it?" 

'^ Yes, you see it there ; that is the whole 
story on the canyass." 

<< Weel, Mr. Constantine, it does ye great 
credit; and I'll mak a fine job o' the 
mountin', ye may rest assured o' that, sir. 
We maun mak it a credit to aidd Scotiland, 
for baith oor sakes." 

" I hope it will be so, Mr. M^Nair. I 
have thrown all my energy into it, and 
brought to bear upon it all my knowledge 
€ff the art, and if this fails, then I fail with 
it, for I will try no more th^ cunning of my 
hand with the artist's brush." 

^^ Noo, ma inan, dinna be doonhearted 
before »the time. Patience is the greatest 
o* a' the virtues ; be patient, be patient — 
Borne wasna built in a day, jre ken." 
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'^ Ah I Mr. M^K^air, I fear it is easier to 
preach about the virtue than to practise it." 

'^ Weel, deed is% sir^ I can admit that ; 
but you re only a vera young man as yet, 
and ha* the world an' a lang life before you. 
TootSy man, a chield like you can afford to 
fail.** 

^^ Speak not of failure — ^there is too much 
at stake for thai. I must not fail" 

" Weel, Mr. Constantine, I hope not. I 
wush a' you young lads success-— it's ma in- 
terest. The mair ye succeed, the mair grist 
do ye bring to my mill. Are we to say that 
it*s a bargain, then, and that am to hae the 
bits o' skaitches for the expense o' mountin' 
^ John o' Ark' r 

<^ It is too much, Mr. M^Nair. Ybu are 
taking advantage of my want of ready- 
money to too great an extent." 

^^ Hoots, toots, Mr. Constantino —ye ken 
yer wrang, noo. I haena deserved this frae 
ye. Yer want o' success is driving you to 
do me an injustice." 
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" No, Mr. M'Nair — Fm not unjust. You 
are taking advantage of my circumstances 
to drive a hard bargain with me. I see you 
are." 

"No, sir; I say yer wrang. Hoo am I 
to mount that picter, the way ye want it, 
for less than a hunder and fifty pounds ? 
JlBt conrider, »r. If. a round picter, o' . 
eertamsize. Weel, it stands to reason that 
I canna pit a square frame on't — yell see 
that, shurely. It's oot d' the common, it 
*?osts more than usual, it maun hae a spleet 
new frame, and " 

" And therefore I must pay double for 
it ?" 

" Noo, noo — jist dinna haver. Wull yoii 
insure me ma ain money oot o' the skaitches, 
Mr. Constantine? Mind ye, it costs me 
ready money in stuff and wages to get up 
what ye want, an' it stands to reason that 
the bargain suid preponderate on my side, 
because I'm takin' a vera great risk, ye see." 

" But if the picture is accepted by the 

D 2 
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judges, it wiU double the value of the 
sketches at once^ then there will be no risk 
at all/' 

" Ay, ay, vera true, Mr. Constantine, 
vera true sir ; but wull ye jist tell me if ye 
can insure it a recepshun, tiien a' wuU be 
dear ? I'll no speculate in the thing ava 
then. It wull be certainty, ye see ; but the 
risk is the thing. Neither you nor I, Mr. 
Constantino, can dictate to thay judges.*' 

^^ AlaSy no I I wish we could — then my 
mind would know some rest. But^ no mat- 
ter, a fortnight wUl decide, and 1 must be 
patient." 

" Ay, patience wull win the day. A man 
o* richt principles like you, Mr. Constantine, 
can aye succeed if ye jist wait yer time. 
Patience wull carry tihe day." 

" Well, we shall see, Mr. M^Nair. I shall 
now wish you good morning, and you must 
excuse my petulance— I am getting sour by 
my want of success." 

" Toots, man — toots, toots ; ye havena 
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had half the troubles Mr. 'Bvrj had wheii 
he b^an. Jist stick at it Ye maona dis- 
grace oor country by gieii in ; aye mind that 
ye are a Sootchman. But, bless me, eleven 
o'dodL, and no a thing dune yet Gude 
day, Mr. Constantine, gude day ; heist ye 
back.'' 

" Good day, Mr. MWair.'' 

Soliloquy by Mr. M^Nair, carrer and 
gilder, paint«*s' broker, &c., after the de> 
parture d Mr. Constantine, the srtist:— 

^^ Aweel, aweel, puir lad, nae doot it is a 
hard struggle ; but it's what we maun a' 
come throo. Jist look what I did myseL 
Mony a nicht I sleepit i* the park when I 
hadna the bits o' bawbees to pay for my 
ludgins. An then, mony's the weary heart* 
sair dander I used to hae throo the squares 
i' the morning, offerin' ma services to clean 
windows, or do onything for a Mt breakfast 
Ay, ay, they havena their sorrow to seek 
that come to this wicked Babylon without 
freends or recommendation. But railly 
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that's a bonny picter o'the lad*% that ^ Dream 
o' John o' Ark ;' but am jaloudn she was a 
Papist, was she no ? Hoever, what needs 
I mind ; a guid Papist has a better chance 
o' garni to heaven than a bad Protestant. 
I've got what I wanted, and deed, after a*, 
I did get the best off ; but railly it's neces- 
sar at times. Jist look hoo that young dog 
Lankester has dune me wi' thay battle 
skaitches o' his — ^these copies — after a* that 
I said to him. Thay pranks are enough to 
drive a body to the bottle, they are. I jist 
wunder often hoo I've resisted the tempta- 
tion. But there's nae fear o' Constantino 
forgettin' ony o' the commands ; he's ower 
reglar at the kirk for that— an' I have aye 
observed that it's a good sign o* a young 
man that gangs to the kirk." 

[A pause takes place here, and a sly 
glance is given all round, then Mr. M'Nair 
goes to a small press, takes out a little fat* 
bellied bottle, pours out a small quantity of 
colourless liquid, and drains it off, after- 
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wards smacking his Ups. He then com- 
tinues his soliloquy — ^in other words, recom- 
mences speaking to himself]:- 

" Ay, I'll jist try it on, ony way. I 
canna afoord sic a risk ; an' as I'm doin' 
the frames for the president, at ony rate 
it'll be a famous chance — ^what for no. The 
president's awa to Paris, an' it can easily 
gang in as if he sens it. God, it'll be nae 
sin, I think — at ony rate, it'll be a good sin, 
I'm jalousin. A man canna be sent to the 
hot pit for doin' a guid ack to a fellow 
craiter. Dear m^, it's next to a mairacle, 
when a young man gets in a painting like 
that, an' him jist a freendless aspirant to 
fame. Dod, it's a guid idea o' mine; I'll 
secure the big picter that way, at ony rate 
-the ither yin can he made a scaip goat o'. 
Capital, capital — it'll mak his f ortin ; and if 
it sells — an' what for suid it no sell ? — ^I'll 
get seeven hunder ony day for the skaitches, 
an' that, deductin' sixty-twa for the cost o' 
mountin', will leave me a profiter by the 
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transaction o' six hunder and thirty-eight 
pounds. Dod, that'll no be sae Heelant 
after a'. But oi course it's no mysel that 
I care aboot ; no, no, puir young man, he's 
a bit weel-doin' lad." 

Artist's soliloquy after leaving carver and 
gilder's shop and gaining St. James's Park — 

^^ Now, then, at last the die is cast It 
is eiiAier fame or fortune now, or failure, 
despair, and the Thames. But I cannot 
bid myself to hope. So repeated have been 
my failures, that I fear to think on the fate 
of this next effort. How erroneous have 
been all my calculations. I thought I had 
but to paint and be famous — that the 
road was open to all who aspired. Vain 
dream of youthful enthusiasm J The gates 
have been all shut in my face ; each exhi- 
bition has in turn refused me. Ah 1 these 
galleries— they are filled with a clique ; he 
who is not one of them may in vain sigh 
to be admitted. There is no hope for the 
friendless from those who are placed in judg* 
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nent on the aspirant Selfishness and ex-> 
dnsiyeness are the characteristics of the 
wboLe of thenu Interest mnst be em^^yed, 
influence exerted, to gain the moidi-coyeted 
place on their walls, and the public cannot 
be otherwise reached. Oh, it is sickening, 
terribly sidcening, this hope deferred — no 
wonder it maketh sick the heart 1 Nearly 
six month. g«ne, and all my celebrity is 
still a dream of the future— -a hope of to- 
morrow, that nay never be realised. God 
help me I What can I do alone in the 
world — a friendless orphan — an utter no- 
body-*- an outcast, seeking a phantom? 
What hope is there of admission to the 
greatest of all the exhibitions, when the 
smallest of them refuse me a chance? 
AJUksI none, I fear — ^none at all. 'Who 
is Constantine ?' the judges will ask. ' Why 
this unwonted shape?' will be demanded. 
' Pooh, pooh 1 this is some eccentric fool, 
who thinks himself a genius.' ^ Eeject, re- 
ject,' will be the cry — 'at once. Pooh, 
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pooh I' Yes, that will be the verdict, I feel 
it will. Then, mdeed, I may despair ; for 
it is my last hope, my greatest chance. Oh, 
Grod, grant me this one prayer ; let me not 
feel that I am indeed shut out from hope — a 
cast-away on the surface of the earth. But, 
this is impious. What am I doing ? Am 
I working for His glory ? Alas I alas I how 
I forget myself. What is the ambition of 
Constantino to one so infinite ? Poor mi- 
serable worm, go home, go home, and sin 
no more." 

This was indeed poor Constantine's last 
chance. He had now arrived at nearly the 
lowest depth of misery which an aspirant 
to fame can know. But, during all his de- 
scending stages, he had kept good faith 
with his noble nature. He had not fallen 
into the practices of the vile. He was 
still a man, and had refused his services to 
the vicious, who are ever ready, in a great 
metropolis, to prey on the talents of the 
young artist or man of genius. 
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Even Levy's scheme had failed. 

Levy was a Jew-pander to a particular 
class of people, who loved to feast on works 
of art of a certain kind. 

Gonstantine had been introduced to him 
by M*Nair, who was an artist's broker. 

This man M*Nair, now so very prosper- 
ous, had an extensive acquaintance with 
young painters, acquired during a practice 
of many years experience in London. That 
city he had entered a raw youth from Edin- 
burgh, having been apprenticed there to a 
slater and glazier. He expected, like many 
others, to find immediate fame and profit in 
London; but, for many months he had 
wandered about unable to obtain any regu- 
lar employment, and very glad to do any- 
thing to gain a crust of bread. He was 
reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty, and 
while going one day along Piccadilly, a 
gentleman called upon him to hold his 
horse. " There is a shilling for your trou* 
ble," said he, as M^Nair held the stirrup 
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for him to remount ^^ Thank ye, fidr/' was 
the prompt reply. The gentleman rode off, 
and M^Nair examined his prize. ^^ Gk>od 
heavens I'' said he, ^^ what a blunder. 
Halloa, stop — ^hi, sir, stop ;" and he started 
after the horseman at a swift pace, and over* 
took him. ^^ Sir, I beg your pardon, but 
you have made a mistake." 

^^ Not at all. I gave you a shilling ; is 
it not enough ?" 

*^ Quite eneuch, sir ; but you hare given 
me a severing." 

^^ Well, then, keep it for your honesiy , 
and See, here is another— ^you seem honest 
to be so poor." 

M^air was petrified ; his honesty was a 
mere impulse of the moment^ he used to 
say, '*' for had I looked at my shoes or coftt^ 
I feel certain I could not have mustered 
the necessary courage to give it back." 

" That was the turning point of M^Nair's 
fortunes 1 With the two sovereigns he pur« 
chased the necessary glass and frame, putty 
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kiufi9| &a, and commenced business as a 
peripatetie glazier, and, by great expertaess^ 
he soon gained customers. By-and-bye he 
todL a little shop, and did a large business 
in cleaning windows, <bc. Gradually he 
commenced to traffic among artists, and to 
deal in matters ccmnected with art Pass- 
ing down Holbom one day, he entered into, 
a sale-room, and bought a large supply of 
brushes ^^by sheer impulse'' as he said. 
One oi them happened to find its way into 
the right hand of the President of the 
Boyal Academy. It was m this way :— A 
young artist had brought a painting to that 
gentieman to receive his opinion while he 
was staying at a friend's house. 

^^ Put a Uttle tint of flesh there," said 
the president ^^ Stay, that is not the way. 
Give me the brush — I will do it Bless 
me, what a fine brush ; where did you pur- 
chase it r 

" At M^air's, in Rupert Street." 

This simple circumstance assured the ad- 
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venturer a fortune. The president's patron- 
age brought all the artists of the day. The 
brushes were at a premium, and more had 

•A 

to be got from the same place where the 
original ones were manufactm*ed, which was 
carefully ascertained by M'Nair. Colours 
came in idme — by the help of Janjackymo, 
an Italian emigrant — ^to be added to the 
business, which flourished exceedingly. 

Thisisanepitomeofatruesi^^but 
such events are of frequent occurrence in 
London. 

Fortunes have frequently originated in a 
similar manner. 

But to return to old Levy and his pro- 
posal. 

Old Levy was a customer of M^Nair's — a 
person with whom he often " niflfered" little 
odds and ends, as he said. 

When Constantine, by the advice of the 
broker, called upon Levy, that personage was 
glad to see him, very glad to see him. 

^^ What I wanted is this, Mr. Constantino 
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-^a BerieB of pictures for a nobleman — to 
be in water colours and classic. They must 
be beautifully done —warm subjects, warmly 
coloured. You can get plenty of ideas from 
* Ovid.* '' 

" What size do you require them ? Are 
ihey to be framed and hung up ?'' 

" Framed and hung up, man ! Why, 
don't you twig ? — it will be impossible to 
frame and hang up that sort of thing ; the 
ladies might object, you know." 

^^ The ladies might object ? I do not 
understand you, Mr. Levy. It would be 
the first time ladies ever objected to my pic- 
tures — in fact, ladies have been my greatest 
patrons ; and " 

" Well, you are green, you Scotchmen, 
especially when you are newly caught. 
Don t you see, my dear sir, that such pic- 
tures as I want must be kept in portfolios, 
locked up from the vulgar gaze. Such 
luscious fruit is not for every person's eye ; 
and " 
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" Stop there, Mr. Levy. Jt would be 
affectation to say 1 do not comprehend you 
now. You have mistaken your man, sir. I 
cannot prostitute my profession, or degrade 
myself, by painting such things as you re- 
quire. Good morning, sir." 

This is what the Jew said after the in- 
dignant artist had left his room : — 

^^ What an infernal fool ! Refuse such a 
job ; why, it would be a fortune to him in 
no time. Ten guineas a sketch I He could 
do two in a week. What an ass I Well, 
well, he'll starve here, and he deserves it ; 
serve him right, the moral ass that he is. 
The only place for a man like that is tite 
bottom of the Thames. He nmy leap off 
Westminster Bridge as soon as he likes. 



CHAPTER V. 



THREE SCENES. 



Scene first — Eight o^chch 

*• Holloa, Lankester, my boy, how seedy 
you do appear." 

" I believe you, my boy, I am rather, 
seeing that I have been sowmg another 
bushel of my wild oats," 

" Ah ! very suspicious that ; but in whose 
company, pray ?" 

^^ Dazzle and I were at a blow-out at the 
Crown Theatre." 

" The Crown I Dear me, what is up — a 
new piece of Dazzle's, or what ?" 

" Oh, no, only a change of managers. 
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The moral business didn't pay, and, as a 
consequence, Baldwin is in the Gazette^ and 
Brass, his treasurer, has the house. Curious, 
isn't it, treasurers frequently get the house ?" 

^' And the supper — ^a splendid feed, I 
suppose ? Was Dazzle very brilliant ?" 

" Bather. So he ought ; he is paid for it." 

" Paid for it I I don't understand. Ex- 
plain." 

" Certainly. Brass has engaged him, as 
a sort of literary cook, to spice up his bur- 
lesques and other new pieces. A good 
dodge ; for, of course, it procures him the 
interest of the Sunday Tomahawk^ and the 
whole of the papers that Dazzle does for in 
the theatrical line." 

^^ Well, that is knowing," shouts the 
chorus. 

" Yes ; but very disgraceful. Most im- 
moral m both parties." 

" Bah, you are a spoon." 

" But not one that you like to sup with, 
my friend." 
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^^ Bravo, Jem — good," echoes the chorus. 

^^ But let us hear all about it Had you 
lots of drink?'' 

^' Oh, unlimited ; champagne in the green- 
room, and a dance on the stage after supper. 
Magnificent cold supper — all the delicacies 
of the season, including " 

" Lobster salad, of course. Well, we 
know all that sort of thing. You may save 
us the narrative of the bill of fare, at any 
rate, and come to the point/' 

" Yes, Lankester, why don't you come to 
the point ? Such a supper is nothing un- 
common." 

" But on this occasion, my good Wrench, 
it is, for it points a moral ; and, excuse my 
pun, the plates would have adorned any 
tale." 

" Oh, ho I" from the chorus. 
" Well, go on, can't you? — we are all im- 
patient." 

^^ It bears on my old idea, that morals are 
at a precious discount here, in this almighty 

VOL. 111. E 
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London, and that, as I have all along main-^ 
tained, your really moral man can't get on. 
We see instances of it every day/' 

" As how r 

^^ Why, as follows to be sure ; but pass 
the pot, for it's a longish story." 

" Story I Illustration you mean." 

'' Well, as you like it." 

" Proceed then, as Gimbo says." 

'' Once upon a time, a certain merchant 
took it into his head to take unto himself a 
tlieatre. His name was Baldwin. In Re- 
gent Street his father kept a shop, and he 
had heard of theatres and " 

" Oh, Come, Lankester, none of Young 
Norvair 

*^ longed to be a manager. Well, 

after his father had shuffled off his mortal 
coil, leaving him much tin and few brains, 
he resolved to become a manager, and he 
did become one." 

" Become an actor, you mean, surely? 
Not all at t>nce a manager ?'* 
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'^ Yes, at one fell swoop a manager, to 
make money in a theatre !" 

'^ Now, this man might have got on very 
well, hut he had an uncle and an aunt, pos- 
sessed of influence over him, and the aunt 
would have her own way in all things ; and 
you know the proverb — * A man cannot 
thrive unless his aunt will allow him.' '^ 

" Oh, my prophetic soul, my aunt." 

^^ Hush,** said the chorus. 

^^ Thus it happened, that, by the aunt*s 
plotting, 'the Baldwin management was to 
be thoroughly new — moral, in fact. This 
was her idea. She was an eminently re- 
ligious woman, and had been trained in the 
pafbs of virtue. Her father was a Methodist, 
and she had been brought up in the same 
fpith. As John would open a theatre, she 
thought it ought to be a moral one, and a 
moral one it was made accordingly." 

" And why should not the theatre be 
made a school of morals ?" 

" Because it won't pay, you stupid, as you 
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will hear if you have only the necessary 
patience, and will listen.** 

" Yes, man. Lend him your ears-^he 
won't cut them.*' 

^^ A flaming prospectus was written and 
issued, and the moral theatre opened. It 
was a failure, of course. No profane oaths 
were to be heard within its precincts. Well, 
what do you think occurred ? A scenic re- 
hearsal was given to friends, and the press, 
on the opening Apiece —a grand spectacle. 
The moment we got m (I was there) our 
ears were astounded by a tremendous oath 
from the stage-manager, about a stuffed 
goose which the property man had not pro- 
perly fastened on the scene;. So you see, to 
begin at the beginning, the stage-manager 
set the company a bad example, which was 
speedily followed. On the opening night, 
the first low comedian made a sl^ht attempt 
at a little ^ dem-it.' He could not help it, 
he said. The audience relished it, and 
laughed at it. Next night it was the same. 
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A few more leetU ^ dem-its' would come out 
IB spite of fate. In a few nights came the 
Pantomime— -columbine in long clothes, be- 
cause the aunt thought the usual ballet skirts 
indecent, and tlierefore had them lengthened/* 

^^ Ha, ha, ha ! ho, ho, ho ! he, he, he !" 
by the chorus. 

^^ It is a fact, I assure you. But, of course, 
the audience would not stand it They 
hissed at the unwonted length of the petti- 
coats, and next night it was all right. 
Columbine's skirts were shorter than ever. 
The theatre went on well enough till after 
the Pantomime. Then business became 
slack, and the drain on the manager's purse 
increased at a fearful rate. The morals 
went down a little ; and breeches-parts, also 
preached against in the opening programme, 
came to be tolerated by ^ aunty' as a trial, 
to see if they would draw. That was no go^ 
Even the unfailing breeches failed ! Then 
came summer, and with it out-of-door at* 
tractions — the theatre was empty, of course' 
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A new burlesque was got up, in which wad 
j)resented the edifying spectacle of a son 
putting his foot on a certain part of his pa's 
person, which, in such a polite assembly, it 
would be indelicate to allude to more 
pointedly." 

Another laugh by the chorus. 

'^ This was a terrible shock to those who 
believed in the pretentious announcements 
about morals in the theatre, and gave one 
more blow to Baldwin's concern. But those 
who, like myself, knew better, laughed in 
our sleeve at the gradual descent the mana- 
ger made, till he arrived at the same point 
as all other managers, and his house became 
as little moral as any house in London I But 
the failure in morals ruined him. The 
moral playgoers, you see, are not a sufficient 
number to fill even one house, and the im- 
moral ones won't go unless the skirts of the 
ballet are of the orthodox shortness — so that 
the case is just another illustration of the 
proverb that ' between two stools a maa 
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may falL' London is not the place for 
morals in business. I feel certain *' 

^^ How is it, then, we have so many moral 
men in it who have suceeeded T* 

^^ We have not one, sir — not a single one. 
From the bishop downwards it is all humbug 
—cant — hypocrisy. Archbishops, bishops, 
deans, canons, vicars, prime ministers, chan- 
cellors, judges — all are looking after their 
worldly interests. Not one of them but has 
in view his own selfish ends. The bidiop 
preaches to give half of what we have to 
the poor, and dies worth half-a-million. The 
premier provides for a legion of poor rela- 
tions, pockets his five thousand a-year, and 
coolly goes home smiling at the public good 
he has done. Whilst, again, the opposition 
premier is grinding his teeth that such a 
set should be ^ in,' and he and his set ^ out' 
— but, mind you, it would signify nothing 
to the public were he * in' to-morrow. It is 
only his own aggrandisement and a few 
pickings for his friends that he wants. That 
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is all. It is the very same with your M.P/s. 
^ You can have my vote for that place is 
their motto.' But it is the same throughout 
-self. From begmning to end^self and 
nothing else.'' 

" Ah, h6re comes Frizzal with news of 
the exhibition. I am glad we can shut up 
this man Lanfibstor and his morals at last. 
He would preach for ever." 

" Well, Frizzal, my boy, what news ?" 
demanded the chorus. 

" Well, now, that is cool. But I insist 
that you hear out my story. Baldwin got 
from bad to worse, and *^ 

" — failed, of course — tve know that 
already ; and then Brass wheedled the land- 
lord and got the concern^ and begins by 
bribing the press to support him by giving 
them a champagne treat." 

" Well, it's all right ^ith Brass ; he has 
nothing to lose, and Baldwin has lost money 
in the Crown." 

" No man should have one penny piece to 
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nib upon another who takes a theatre. The 
only man who can succeed is your thorough 
adventurers who have nothing to lose, I 
feel sorry for Baldwin." 

^^ Yes, he has done the state some service^ 
and his intentions were good. Some of the 
pieces were first-rate, and so long as the tin 
lasted, he paid like a gentleman." 

*^ He did, he did,"* echo the chorus. 

" Now for Frizzal's budget." 

Before allowing Frizzal to empty his 
budget, we may just inform the reader that 
Constantine had quietly entered the room 
(it was the meeting-place of the Brush 
Club) by another door, a few minutes bet 
fore. His entrance was eflFected so quietly 
that none of the speakers observed him, and 
he sat down unobserved in a shaded comer 
of the room, where, unseen, he could hear 
all that was said. 

Constantine had not come there, however, 

for the purpose of eaves-dropping ; but, it 

being the last day appointed for hanging 

E 2 
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the pictures, he was in a state of intense ex- 
citement, and keen to know his fate, and, 
knowing no other place to obtain informa- 
tion, he forced himself to go to the Brush 
Club. 

"Well," said Frizzal, "there is not 
much. I have seen Dash of the B.A., and 
he has given me all the news that is afloat 
up to the present time.'* 

On hearing this,^ which was like the pre* 
monitory soundings of his fate, Gonstantine 
trembled to learn the fortune of his picture. 
f* Had it been accepted ?" 

" How many new hands have got pictured 
accepted ?" 

" Oh, only five ; all by interest, of course. 
Young Boswell, a nephew of Sir George's, 
Peterkin, a nephew cf Sir Martin's^ and 
Fellowes, Hawes, and Eden. These are the 
only ones who have got their pictures in this 
year ; but the exbibitioii will be great other* 
wise*-^ there are an immense number in from 
0ach of the regulars." 
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^* Then, I have failed, '' sighed poor Con- 
staatine. 

^^ And the President, has he many this 
year?** 

^^ Seven, I think ; but they are not all 
himg yet The principal one is still to be 
pot up, and it is said that it is something 
quite unique ; but so far as I know, it has 
not been seen/* 

" Ah I M*Nair will keep it in hiding till 
the last moment, of course. He is a great 
pest that way." 

'^ By-the-bye, are you sure the names you 
mentioned were the only ones ? Is there 
no person of the name of Constantine with 
i^mething novel?" 

The poor young artist sat all this time at 
.. his obscure table, working himself up to a 
perfect frenzy ; and as he heard the names 
of the five young artists who had been 
admitted slowly pronounced by Mr. Frizzal, 
his heart heaved with suppressed anxiety 
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and the intensity of his feelings during the 
conversation was awful — no pen can describe 
them. At hearing the question of the last 
speaker he stretched every sense to leam 
tiiie answer — because he could not at once 
realise that he had really failed on such 
hearsay evidence as he had just listened to. 

" What I— our Constantine ?" asked the 
chorus/' 

** Yes,*' was the reply. 

" Oh, ridiculous," said Lankester. '* He 
has no interest whatever. It is that young 
Scotch fellow, Frizzal, whom you have met 
here — a reserved, moral sort of customer." 

** Oh, pooh, pooh ! — ^he has no chance." 

" Well, if he hasn't, it*s a shame. He 
has more talent in his little finger than all 
of us put together." 

^^ Well, he may have all the talent in the 
world, my boy — and I don't deny his ability 
-*-but interest is of greater coi;isequenCe 
than talent, especially at the Royal Aca- 
demy." 
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. ^' Bah, bab ; that's what you say because 
you failed." 

. ^^ Was it anything particular that he 
sent?" asked FrizzaL 

; /^ YeSy" said Constantino's admirer ; ^^ it 
was .a great picture of a great heroine, 
quite originaL It was novel in style and 
treatment, and - " 

" Calm your enthusiasm, then, for it's not 
there. Bah, man, is that all you know ? 
There is nothing great in art now. No 
such picture would get admittance. Origi- 
nality is at a discount. Mediocrity is the 
order of the day. We want a great painter 
certainly — but how could he get before the 
world. The splendid mediocrities would 
ocmspire to crush him. The whole of the 
present art-world would be against him, and 
he would be snuffed out." — ^Frizzal. 

We quote this as if it was a set criticism, 
because it is a good sample of the author, 
who invariably laid down the law in this 
little coterie. 
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Of course, all anknired Mr. FnEnlVsOi* 
timent. 

Cries of "Capital! Brawl Goodf re- 
sounded at once from the small ones of the 
brush, who expected, in years to oome, to 
be the subject of the great man*s notice. 

Offers of drink came on all sides. 

" What will you take, Frizzal? Here^ 
waiter, take Frizzal's order." 

" But are you sure, Daedi, would be right 
about Constantine ?" 

" Constantine be blowed. What right 
has he to a chance more than any^one of us ?" 

" The right of genius against mediocrity^ 
against laziness, and porter pots, and 
tavern debaucheries, to be sure. The right 
of labour against dreaming ai:^ sottish ia^ * 
difference." 

" Pooh, pooh I he*s only a dauber at 
best -" 

** That's a lie, Lankester/* 
"AUebe— » 

"Now, gentlemen, don't quarrel — be- 
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eanse I can settfe the matter. Mr. Coi^ 
staatiney I can tell you, will have no picture 
in this year's exhibition. There is only one 
place on the walls to be filled — the principal 
plaoe— and it is reserved for Sir Martin's 
great picture. Mr. Constantine's has been 
rejected. I saw — — ** 

" There, I told you so, didn't I ? He's 
too moral for London, and ■" 

But Bodnng more could be heard. There 
was a sudden noise in the room, as if some 
p«mm had uttered an intensely despairing 
wail, and had afterwards fallen upon the 
ground, and then, in the interval of the 
pause caused by the occurrence, rushed to 
the door. The whole of Hie company 
started up alarmed-^but there was nothing 
to be seen. 



Second Scene. 
On the streety two hours laier. 
When Constantino heard, as he supposed 
id as Frizzal himself supposed, that his 
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picture had been rejected, bis pent-up teeh 
^ ga™ way, and LTmotloofound ™,t 
in a half-suppressed wdl of agonjr. 

On the hope of his " Joan of Arc '* he 
had been building all his future schemes ; 
but in one moment these hopes were dashed 
to the ground, and his fairy visions turned 
to air-built castles* 

Staggering from the room^ he rushed 
along the busy streets of that densely- 
crowded district of London^ heedless alike 
of the masses of people or whither he went. 
His thoughts went whirling in a chao& 
through his mind — undefined and vague. 
His eyes were starting, . and his lips were 
parched. Ruin was now staring him in the 
face ; he had played his last card and had 
lost the game. 

One image would come uppermost — it 
was the form of Mary Belmdnt. It was in 
vain he put his hand before his eyes to 
shut that out; her beautiful countenance 
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gaxed ever upon him— she seemed to beckon 
him to come to her. 

" No, no,** he soliloquised — " leave me, 
leave me, Mary ; I am not worthy of you. 
I have failed, Mary — ^I have failed. I am 
nothing, nothing — ^nameless, friendless, for- 
lorn. Cast not your eyes agam upon me. 
Seek another, or let those woo and win you 
who are more the favourites of fortune than 
I am. All, all is lost ! The dice on which 
I left my last chance has lost me the game, 
and I no longer aspire to win your hand. 
Let young Bamton have it. Let your 
worldly father barter it to whom he likes ; 
it is nothing to me now, Mary. I cannot 
have you. Look not again on the beggar's 
base-bom brat— on the poor fabric of crum- 
blmg dust called Constantine; the ambi- 
tious wretch who thought he had the creative 
genius of the painter I Grods, can this be 
true ? Am I indeed desolate, hopeless, re- 
jected ; a nothing, a dauber, as they said I 
was in yonder tavern ? No, it's a lie, a base 
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lie invented to level me to their own rank, 
to reduce me to be like the others — a pan- 
der to the sordid Levy, to paint for purposes 
which my soul abhors. Never, never— 
starvation or death sooner than that." 

He paused in the street and recalled the 
scene in the tavern to his recollection. He 
thought over all ihat had been spoken — but 
it gave no inlet to the tiniest ray of hope^ 
It was all so circumstantial — ^' Alas ! alas 1 
it must be true/* sighed Constantine, ^^ and 
there is no hope — ^none whatever." 

Constantino gave an earnest gaze around 
him, but knew not where he was. A fog 
was coming on, and all was obscure in tb^ 
mighty wen — all but the great heaving tide 
of human life that flowed through the ever- 
surging channels of the giant city. 

At last the pale, ghost-like form, after 
pacing the streets for two^long hours — ^hur- 
rying from one to another without a motive 
other than the taming of his rebellious 
thoughts, arrived at home — ^at his lodgings. 



■^-Jt 
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we meaiL He had not yet created for him* 
adf that holy restnig-place — a home. 

He looked np at his window — accustomed 
to see his room lighted — bat it was dark. 

All was dark. There was no appearance 
of the house being occupied — but there was 
straw at the door ; and as he had not been 
there smce moming, he wondered at tire 
quietude of the place^ which was so unusual. 
He approached the door and knocked, but 
in Tain. 

There came no answer — the inhospitable 
door neyer turned on its hinges. 

What could it mean ? 

There could be no intention of shutting 
him out. The current week's rent excepted, 
he owed nothing ; therefore, the closed door 
was inexplicable. Could the landlady be 
drunk ? But no, there were other lodgers, 
which forbade that idea again. Even were 
she intoxicated, they would open it for him. 
He could only again knock and wonder, 
but still there came no response. 
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• Ab he WAS turning away from the place 
in melancholy and despair, he saw a well- 
known face grinning at him. It was Mary 
Anne, the drudging ttudd of all work, to 
whom he had often given a shilling for the 
little attentions she had offered to him. 
. ^* Oh, it is you Mary Anne ? Why do 
you keep me waiting? Have you heen 
out ? and where is Mrs* Biggins— 4s she out 
al«>?^ 

'^ In course she is, Mr. Constantino ; ain't 
we all out now — ain't you out ? I should 
jolly well think we are out ; and what is 
more, we ain't to get in again, so it's no use 
knocking at the door any more, / can tell 
you," 

" What do you mean, Mary Anne ? I 
do not understand you." 

^* In course you don't, I should rather 
wonder how you was to, Mr. Constantine." 

^^ But what do you mean, I ask you ? 
Why can't I get in as usual?" said the 
painter, almost losing his temper. 
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'^ Well, can't you see the door is locked 
and the house is empty ?'' 

^' Locked — empty. Explain.** 
^^An execution was put in for rent 
Didn't you see the man in possession a 
sittin' in the lobby every day as you went 

out r 

. ^^ I did see a stranger sitting there. 
Where is he now ?" 

^^ Don't know. All I know is, that missus 
is sold up and cut away to the Hile q* 
Man." 

" The Isle of Man ?'* 

" Yes ; they can't put her in prison there. 
They have laws of their own, you see ; so 
she*ll be all right agin in no time." 

^' And what has become of the other gen« 
tlemen — ^Mr. Bigby and Mr. Chuzzle ?" 

" Oh, they ? they are all right Bigby 
smelt a rat, and soon got away all he had ; 
and as for Chuzzle, Mr. Constantine, he's 
been down on his luck lately, he has ; you 
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might have carried away all he had in the 
crown of your hat.** 

^^ But why was I not told all this was 
about to happen ? I could then have re- 
moved to other lodgings.*' 

^^ Well, in course the reason*s quite ob- 
vious. ^' Don't you see, the more missus 
had in ihe sale, the more money it brought?** 

^^ And where are my trunks and sketch- 
books ? Where were they put during the 
sale ? Surely they have been removed to a 
place of safety ?" 

" Well, you are a green un, Mr. Con- 
stantine. Yy, now doesn't you know, 
really?'* 

" No, I do not; but tell me at once — ^I 
am iU, and cannot stay here bandying words 
with you.** 

** Gome, now, you*re only pretending, 
ain't you now ?** 

^^ No, no ; why do you keep me thus 
waiting? P^y> Maiy Anne, explain to me 
Hi wec^ if yon ^ease.** 
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^^ Well, I waited to see you. I wanted 
to tell you this morning that you might 
have waited and bought *em in, but you 
wouldn't see me when I signed to you, and 
I could ha* eaten my fingers for not tellin* 
you right out, even afore missus.'* 

" Bought them in — ^not telling me — ^what, 
what is it ? You bewilder me/' 

" Why, your clothes, in course, and your 
pictures, in course. They were sold for the 
rent." 

« Sold for the rent ?*' 

^' Yes, in course they was, along with our 
own things, except what missus managed to 
carry off on the sly ; and I can tell you, 
Mr. Constantine, she is up to every move, 
and down to every dodge. She got away 
all she wanted." 

" But there was no rent due from me ; I 
owed nothing to your mistress— not a far- 
thing." 

^' No, in course not ; but that was nothings 
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to the landlord. Missus owed him, and it 
was all the same to him whether you was 
clear with her or nof 

^^ But why are my things sold — ^where are 
they who dared to sell them ?" 

^^ Don't know, Mr. Constantino, unless it 
was the landlord ; only Mr. Levy, the Jew, 
bought aU your paintin's, every scrap on 'em 
?— all the sketches for " Johan o* Ark,** too." 

The conversation had reached this pomt^ 
when a gentieman, who lived next door, ar- 
rived on the scene. . He had taken out his 
latch-key, and was on the point of opening 
his door, when Mary Anne called out his 
name. 

^^ Oh, sir, you as is a lawyer, will you ex- 
plain how it all happened to Mr. Constan- 
tine ? He says he must have all his things 
back again.*' 

Constantino related briefly to Mr. Good* 
chap, who was a solicitor, and who knew 
the facts g( the case, having been concerned 
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in the ttde, who he was, and the misfortune 
he had suffered in the loss of his valuable 
painting materials and his wardrobe. 

^^ Can^t help it, sir ; it's the law. Every 
article on the premises is liable for ground- 
rent. You have no remedy. Great mis- 
fortune to you, sir, no doubt. Drunken 
woman that landlady of yours ; over head 
and ears in debt. Don't wonder at your 
being made a victim. But it can't be helped. 
There is no redress. Good night — ^weather 
still cold for the season ; good nighf 

And turning upon his heel, Mr. Gtxxt- 
chap walked into his comfortable house, and 
prepared to take his anchovy toast, and a 
glass of gin and water warm " with." 

Ah ! Mr. Goodchap, had you but asked 
that poor, friendless young man to share 
your hospitality, and offered him a bed for 
the night, you might have saved him an 
awful load of misery. 

Ay, Mr. Goodchap, a little hospitality 
would have prevented self muadbb ! 

VOL. III. F 
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^VNoW| then, I am indeed ruined. My 
cup of misery overflows," said the young 

from the spot, and disappeared in the fog. 
There had come an awful fog oyer London 
on that dreary night. 



Scene Third. 

The Thames at Westminster Bridge. Three 

hours later. 

Away, engulphed in the misty shades of 
that awful London fog, disappeared the 
houseless wanderer, wandering to places he 
cared nothing ahout. 

It was a great night for the world of 
fashion that. 

But it was a miserable one for the poor, 
heart-broken artist. 

Mysie Semple was to commence her first 
engagement at the Eoyal Italian Opera 
House, and the whole world was running 
with one accord to see her. 
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The Haymarket was so crowded with 
carriages and pedestrians as to be almost 
impassable. From seven o'clock to the pre- 
set hour, past ten, one continuous stream 
of people had swept into it Carriages, 
full of elegantly-dressed ladies who had 
been at dinner-parties, were driving up to 
see ^^ the great creature'* who was about to 
burst on London, and to fascinate ^^the 
world *' for the next three months. 

The fog rendered it difficult to kcrep 
things right. Coachmen were swearing, 
policemen were losing their tempers, and 
footmen were distracted by mishaps incurred 
in the immense crowd. Lights were flash- 
ing about, and bustling gentlemen were 
handing out timid ladies from carriages ; 
while others, who had lost their escorts, 
were rushing madly about in satin shoes 
seeking to gain admission to their box. 

Constantine stood at the box-entrance. 

He had emerged here out of the fog, 
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but be was in a dream. He had no idea 
what it waa all about that meeting of people. 
It was to him simply a crowd, and he stood 
and gazed at the phantasmagoria of people 
with lack-lustre eyes. The policemen had 
Bot t„n>.d him Lr from 1 cUonad., 
because he seemed habituated to the place. 
He was well-dressed, and dress is the only 
index a policeman reads by. 

Another carriage drove up. 

^^ Make way for the Duke of Eyesham,*' 
was dtouted by a portly footman. '' Make 
way there, can't you ?'* 

" Take care, Sir William. Allow me to 
^ alight first, and you can then hand out 
Lady Mary. Stand at the horses' heads, 
Peter." 

OoDstantine awoke from his trance and 
looked aaround. 

" What," he exclaimed, " the Eyesham 
livCTy I God bless me I Lady Mary in 
liondon I** 
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Sure enough it was. She was stepping 
from the carriage, leaning on the arm of 
Sir WilUam Bamton. 

There could be no delusion. It was too 
true. Lady Mary Belmont again suffering 
tiie attentions of Sir William Bamton I 
The yery thought of it was agony to Con- 
stantine. 

<^ Did my eyes not deceive me ?'* he ex- 
daimedL As he leapt from the spot, in- 
stinct with life, the bitterest agonies of his 
existence crowded into a moment. ^^ That 
man again crossing my path, and I standing 
like a beggar defenceless against him. Hor- 
rible, horrible I what can I do ? Kill him ? 
Ay* that is it — I can kill him. Mary shall 
»L w«l taio. I I feel «, >n,&,ctiv7h.tred 
of that man. Oh, that I could annihilate 
him— or myself. Oh, God! Oh, Grod! 
my sins axe bearing me to the dust-my 
cup is too heavy for me." 

'^ Holloa there, take care, can't you ?" 
shouted a policeman to Gonstantine, as he 
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paused at the bottom of the Haymarket to 
give utterance to his exclamations. ^^ Why 
don't you move away ? Do you want to be 
committed ? Move on, I say/* 

ConstantinOi in obedience to the man in 
authority, moved away. Mechanically he 
took the road to Westminster. He loved 
to gaze upon the towers of the venerable 
Abbey, and to think of the great ones who, 
having sped their mission, were sleeping 
peacefully there. 

In a few minutes he found himself on 
Westminster Bridge, looking at the muddy 
river. 

To-night its whirling, black, and inky 
waves had a strange fascination for him. 
He leant on the balustrade, and gazed on 
the dim waters, almost obscured by the 
dense fog. " Flow on," he exclaimed — 
^^ flow on, thou silent highway, and bear on 
your pathway the hopes and fears of thou- 
sands. Oh 1 grave for the child of misery, 
I could welcome you as my own resting- 
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place. YeSj let me cast mjself into thy 
treacherous bosom, and end all my hopes 
and fears, my joys and sorrows, by one fell 
leap. What am I, that I should encumber 
the earth with my wretched mis-shapen hulk, 
or seek to gain a name in this city of temp- 
tation and misery ? Alas ! alas I poor 
Constantino — is this the end of all your 
hopes ? Is your great ambition to end in 
the foamins:, bubbling:, whirling: Thames ? 
Oh, to^,!\m, uJjn, forgive—" 

" Move on, will you ?" said the guardian 
of the night " We don't allow people to 
linger about the parapet. Move on, young 
man.** 

And the sturdy policeman insisted upon 
seeing Constantino leave the place, and 
watched him till he was again out of sight 
in the fog. 

Silently, with creeping steps, he retraced 
the road he had come, and once more he 
emerged from the fog in the Haymarket. 
. There was a witchery in that great build- 
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ing that attracted him to its portals* Again 
he was under the open coUonade scanning 
{he faces. Again, after an hour's wander- 
ing, came the cry he had heard before. 

^^ The Duke of Evesham's carriage is 
wanted. Make way for the Duke of Eve- 
sham's carriage." 

Again he started into life, and rushed 
exdtedly to the spot. 

He was rudely thrust aside. He could 
scarce see Mary this time ; but he felt it 
all. She had again young Bamton for her 
escort ; and he heard the parting words as 
he said good night. 

" You will come, then. Sir William, to- 
morrow, as usual? Do not fall ; Mary will 
expect you." 

" Mary will expect you I" These last 
words sounded on his ear as a death-knell, 
and once more he quitted the scene. 

Hurried on by the now-lessened stream 
of people, he cared not whither he went 
The frenzied activity of the early part of 
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the evening had given way, and he now felt 
that he had rarrendered himself to a stupid 
kmd of terror. 

A sense of apathy was stealing on him, 
and he was reckless of what came next. 

Again that vision of the cold, muddy 
Thames came back on his mind's eye. He 
thought of it more and more. ^^ It will be 
an antidote for all my pains ; there I can 
find that oblivion that the world has thrust 
upon me. If I cannot live for her, let me 
be forgotten." 

The crowd had thinned, for it was get- 
ting late, and when he had arrived at Bed- 
ford Street he paused to gaze around him. 
As he did so, his eye wandered into a nar- 
row street, which, at a short distance from 
the Strand, looked like a gulph leading to 
oblivion. 

Constantine dashed into this chasm, 
hoping that it might lead to death. 

The descent was steep, and all was dark 
as night. He looked back on the flaring 

F 2 
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lights in the Strand, where the great tide of 
human existence was still flowing, heedless 
of what might hecome of such a unit as he 
was. 

Then he descended. 

Speedily he was lost in the darksome, 
dismal gloom. He had turned to the right, 
and, almost in an instant^ he felt that he was 
lost to the world. He thought of Dante's 
inscription, ^^ Abandon hope all ye who 
enter here;" and turning round, anxious 
to find an outlet, he saw a pair of burn- 
ing eyes glaring full upon him, as if some 
demon were watching, ready to sme him. 
He turned again to proceed, seeking to 
avoid them, but another pair of eyes were 
there. He moved ; the eyes moved also. 

He listened acutely; a slight step was 
heard — some whispers reached his ear. 

But he was heedless of danger. In fact, 
had some of the bloodthirsty wretches who 
haunt this awful spot in search of prey 
fallen upon him and taken his life, he would 
have been thankful. 
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At last, when he had proceeded a few 
paces further, the fiery eyes danced more 
rapidly about, and speedily a low but sharp 
whistle sounded. In a moment up started, 
from lairs all around, haggard-looking 
wretches — thieves and criminals. Lucifers 
were drawn on the walls, and, for a brief 
moment) he was dazzled with the light. 

A person of tall form, but ragged and 
miserable, stood before him, so that Con- 
stantine could not pass He wished to go 
back, but his path was crowded with the 
poor wretches who crept here at night for 
shelter and the hope of plunder, ready to 
seize upon any hapless trayeller who might 
have more wealth than they had, who dwelt 
in the horrible recesses. 

" You must give up something to us by 
way of footing here, my friend — it is the 
custom," said the pale, gaunt form who 
opposed his passage. 

" I have not one farthing of money, and 
have no jewels or watch." 
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'< Thaf 8 a lie, friend ; what is this ?" 
And he seized a hlack watered-silk rihbon 
which hung round Constantine's neck. 

^^ Let that alone ; I dare you to look at 
that. Murder me if you will, hut that is 
sacred.'* 

^^ Ha, ha, a miniature ! Of a lady, too* 
But come, you must have more than that 
Let us search him, my friends." 

^^ Back, back, you hounds. Give me up 
that portrait, you scoundrel, or I will tear 
your heart out ;" and drawing up his huge 
form to its full height, and striking out his 
arm, he levelled the man to the ground in a 
moment To seize the miniature was but 
an instant's work; and then, again, he 
stood among the astonished wretches like a 
giant. 

The noise of this scene had brought the 
police to the spot, and in a moment the 
whole of the wretches shrunk away into 
their loathsome comers. 

The eternal warning was given once 
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mora ^^ Move on, can't you ; what do you 
seek here ?'* and the bull's-eye of his lan- 
tern flashed full on the pale face of the 
homeless artist 

^^ I seek nothing/' was the answer. 
^^ Curiosity brought me into this place." 

^^ Well, it's not often curiosity brings 
gents to the Adelphi Arches at thb hour 
of night. ^^ You'll get out that way. Move 
on." 

"Yes," thought Constantme, "I will 
move on now. All will be quiet there at 
this hour.'' 

In half an hour after this scene, on West- 
minster Bridge, there might be seen, with 
upturned eyes, the ghastly, pale face of 
Constantine the painter. 

He seems rapt in devotion. His face 
looks fixed, the mist clears away for a mo- 
ment, and his eye glitters in the brief light. 

He starts up from his trance. 

He mounts the parapet. 

He gives one wild glance around. 
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He heaves up his arms, tosses them 
wildly in the air, and then he madly leaps 
into the muddy, slimy stream, and into the 

AWFUL FUTURE ! 



CHAPTER VI. 



NEW SCHEMES. 

We have no doubt but that our readers are 
now quite prepared to bear us out in saying 
that James Brookman is not an ordinary 
man. Although the situation of s^ valet he 
a menial office, the duties it involyes force a 
man's parts out of him ; because they are 
not unfrequently of a highly diplomatic na- 
ture, and sometimes, also, require the use 
of administratiye qualities of no mean kmd 
— so that, to his position as valet to a clever 
and unscrupulous man like Lord Brunts- 
field, Brookman was certainly indebted for 
that development of his talents which 
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helped to confer upon him those powers of 
intrigue that served him so materially when 
he was likely to become the victim of a mis- 
fortune over which he had no control But 
this position of flunkeydom, which so many 
are inclined to sneer at^ is no mean ground- 
work for an ambitious man to build a super- 
structure upon, especially a person of rustic 
birth and country manners. Such a situa- 
tion gives him those polite habits and that 
knowledge of the world-its manners, cus^ 
toms, and usages — ^which are so essentially 
necessary to those men whose ambition 
prompts them to distinguish themselves. 

The valet of Lord Bruntsfield was a man 
of no ordinary calibre; and although at 
one time a badish and unscrupulous person 
of notoriously inquisitive habits, he was cer- 
tainly not so bad as are many of the same 
class of servants, and decidedly innocent of 
one half of the sins which were laid to his 
charge at the time of his being accused of 
Lord Bruntsfield's murder. 
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But, in the meantime, all we desire to 
know isy if the reader is inclined to agree in 
our estimate of hb parts. 

Brookman, after his escape from the 
terrible fate which menaced him, fled as 
rapidly as possible from the scene of his 
tortm*e ; and having been much abroad with 
Lord Bruntsfield, determined upon maJging 
Paris his head-quarters, and obtaining asitua- 
tion as a courier. This was a species of 
miployment he was admirably adapted for, 
having a good knowledge of the French and 
Italian languages, and being of polished 
manners, and acquainted with the customs 
of foreign countries. 

Having a considerable supply of cash, an 
unexceptionable wardrobe, and being pos- 
sessed of several good recommendations, he 
was soon able to re-establish himself, and 
had the happiness to find that he was further 
on the road to prosperity after his unlooked- 
for misfortunes than he could have hoped 
would be possible. 
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Upon reviewing the dexterity with which 
he had brought his knowledge of aristocratic 
family affairs to bear upon his fortunes , at a 
time when they were in the most critical 
juncture, he could not help turning over in 
his mind a little fact that he thought might 
some day bring to his exchequer a small 
supply of his darling — Gold. 

Brookman was not a common votary of 
Mammon. Although passionately fond of 
money, it was for no purpose of hoarding 
that he desired it— for he spent freely but 
prudently, lived well, dressed weU, and in- 
dulged in various little hobbies. '*' All I 
want with the dross," he used to reason, " is 
to show that I can make it. The accumu- 
lation of gold is the greatest proof of a 
man's success which the world now-a-days is 
inclined to accept. Success is, in vulgar 
phrase, making money. I will show that I, 
too, can succeed. I will become rich, buy 
an estate at home, and at once become a 
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country gentleman — and who will dare to 
cry flunkey then ?** 

This was simple enough reasoning, but 
there was much philosophy in it. 

The little matter that Brookman thought 
about as a means of adding to hb revenue 
was the following : — 

Turn back, kind reader, to chapter 3 
of Part L of our story, and you wiU find 
the following passage, relative to the doings 
of Lord Bnmtsfield, at a certain period of 
his hot youth : — 

- ^^ Among other actions of his infamy, he 
^^ had seduced, about a year before his mar- 
^>Tiage, a beautiful girl of the name of 
^^ Douglas, who resided at a little village 
^^ named Braidsbank, in the neighbourhood 
" of Warrender Park. He had been in 
^^ the habit of taking occasional walks to 
'^ this romantic spot, and plunging deep 
^^ into the tangled copses of a pleasure- 
^^ ground called the Hermit's Retreat^ there 
^^ to meditate and wander at his pleasure. 
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^^ It was here^ l^ree years before the date 
^^ of the incidents narrated in the previous 
^ chapters, that he first met Clara Douglas, 
^^ the ^ Beauty of Braidsbank,' as some of 
^^ the humble villagers had named her. We 
^^ will not harrow up the feelings of our 
'' readers by detailing the arts with which 
'^ the practised fowler lured the unsuspect- 
^^ ing bird to his net ; how ignorant of his 
^^ person or rank — ^under the solemn aham 
^^ of a got-up marriage, he made her believe 
^^ that she was his wife. And thus pow 
^ Clara Douglas fell a victim to his lord^ 
" ship." 

Brocdunan was convinced that this would 
jnrove a weak point in the claim of any per^ 
son to the estates and title of Lord Brunts- 
field. In fact, he knew that^ by the law of 
Scotland, his lordship's marriage to Clara 
Douglas was perfectly legal. It had been 
celebrated before witnesses, and^ as his lord- 
ship thought^ by a aham ministcar. 

But such was not really the case. 
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Broc^man, to whom much of the man- 
agement of that affair had been entrusted, 
had not done exactly as he was told ; inas- 
much as his scheming nature would not 
admit of his doing such a thing, without 
leaving a loophole for him to earn a cool 
hundred or two by placing the parties in 
his power — in a position so contrived as to 
be of benefit to himself. 

No person knew of this power but the 
valet, who hadariBnged the mamage in a 
perfectly legal manner, and managed so that 
at any moment he could turn it to his own 
advantage. 

The murder, and his own apprehension, 
for a time defeated his plans, as did also 
the necessity he was tmder of leaving the 
oeuntrj. When he returned unexpectedly, 
and found the child Mysie singing on the 
streets, he hailed the circumstance as a good 
omen, and became more than ever deter- 
mined to proceed in the plan he had mapped 
out for himseU*. 
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The recovery of Gara Douglas's Bible 
was a most important part of the business, 
for it contained the maniage certificate, with 
the signature of the witnesses ; also, by the 
care and kindness of the old washerwoman, 
there was a baptismal certificate, which iden- 
tified the child as Clara's daughter, and 
which was, of course, of the greatest impor- 
tance in any future proceedings ; and there 
were also seven letters from Lord Brunts- 
field to Clara, preserved in a pocket at- 
tached to the Sacred Volume. 

" I must get more money, though, before 
I begin such a law plea," thought Brook- 
man. '^ My two thousand pounds will be 
nothing for such a gigantic afiair as this ; 
and I have no doubt that Old WeddeU, her 
ladyship's father, will resist to the very 
death. Well, I am sorry for her ladyship — 
for she, after all, is but a victim ; but no 
matter, I will astonish them all some day." 

The blow was intended to have fallen 
long ere this ; but Brookman had a difficult 
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game to play with the cantatrice^ who, like 
most ladies, and especially like most singers, 
had a will of her own, and was prone to ex- 
ercise it He bad two things to contend 
against with his ward in this matter — first, 
that she was so wealthy as not to value such 
a circumstance as the succession to the 
Bruntsfield estates as a means of money- 
making, for her American tour had put up- 
wards of eighteen thousand pounds in her 
pocket— and, secondly, Brookman had never 
ventured to let her know that she was any- 
thing but his proUge — a beggar, whom he 
had made a lady by the exercise of his 
charity, and converted into an accomplished 
artist by means of the education he had 
secured for her. 

It was not easy, therefore, to play his 
cards exactly as he wished to do. 

Mysie Semple was no common woman, as 
she was undoubtedly no common singer. She 
was not one of those artistes who sat down 
and coquetted for compliments. She knew 
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her talents, and could appreciate at fell 
value all that was said ahout her. In fact, 
she was very free from many of those pecn* 
liarities which are such blots on the fame 
and intelligence of this class of people. She 
had none of these petty feelings of jealousy 
so common with meaner singers. She had a 
great position in the world of art, and she 
knew how to keep it. 

Mysie Semple was not even jealous of the 
male artistes engaged to support her, and 
that is more than can be said of most lady 
singers! 

Even in our humble way we know of some 
ladies, who might be ornaments of the lyric 
stage, who give way to the most frightful 
paroxysms of jealousy! — who brand all 
ladies in the same line as being destitute of 
the science, taste, and voice necessary for 
such a career ! But not contented with an- 
nihilating the rival ladies, they are so spite- 
ful, so eaten up by the green monster, as to 
ignore even the efforts of the gentlemen — 
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who are uniyersally set down as quacksh-^ 
nobodies — persons who ought to have been 
blacking shoes, scouring knives^ Ac Every 
^^ profesffional," in fact, male or female, 
thinks himself or herself the perfect centre of 
attraction, and all other professionak, male 
or female, are as dirt and nothingness. 

It ia a pity, but it b true I 

Biookman knew well that it would be no 
easy task for him to gain Mysie Semj^ over 
to his views of such a matter as a process 
in law to declare her heiress to the estates 
of Lord Bruntsfield. Her whole soul was 
entranced by her art To her no person 
wacr greater than a irreat artist Lords and 
d,*n, wii. M^ 001, «, ^ .en. 
A chorus singer at the opera was to her 
mind nobler than a mere titled nobody. 

No doubt this was an eccentricity in the 
great singer. But when had we ever a great 
singer who was free from eecentrioity ? 

Mysie was exceedij^y bumble in her de- 
portment No success, however great, could 
VOL. in. o 
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make her proud. She beUeved herself to 
be the daughter of the poor washerwoman, 
and considered that she was indebted to 
Brookman for all the splendour and success 
by which she was now surrounded — for all 
the wealth her genius had earned. 

^^ Is it not to him I am indebted for all ? 
I know that without his exceeding charity I 
might have been still a beggar, or something 
even more vile. Let me be grateful, then, 
to him who has been more than a father to 
me," was her frequent exclamation. 

The tie which subsisted between the great 
prima donna and her guardian, agent, secre- 
tary, and friend, was perfectly confidential 
She had implicit trust in his qualities as a 
man of business, and she believed that it was 
owing, in a great measure, to his finesse 
and powers of intrigue that she was now 
the wealthy personage she was. 

The entire confidence which she reposed 
in him was, of course, a chance in Brook- 
man's favour ; and after much communing 
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with himself, he resolved to break the 
matter to her, and ascertain how she felt 
herself upon the subject 

^^ The sooner we proceed now the better/* 
he thought to himself. ^^ The coast is 
clear ; there is no son in the way. That 
boy has never turned up, and most probably 
never wilL At any rate, nothing can stand 
against the proofs we have ; and even had 
they been only one half what they are, our 
glorious Scottish law would have carried the 
day. How lucky that I got a real minister 
after all, and that the marriage was no 
sham ; and then his letters, commencing, 
^ My dear wife,' and his allusions to allow- 
ances, pin money, &c. — ^these will settle the 
point at once. I thought this would ulti- 
mately turn to something. Nothing like 
my plan — never throw away a chance ; al- 
ways sow for yourself. Now for breakfast, 
and my first attempt on Mysie." 
This little inward soliloquy took place as 
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Ur. Btaokman vas ■ndergoii^ tlie jrocem 
at dretnag by his valet (be kept mm lam- 
self now), in the degant dnmag ^nam «£ 
the neat villa ooc^iiedby hivsdf and his 
yoUgi on the banks of the ThaaoM aA 



This was a beantifnl Cottage Om^ on 
the banks of the Thames, wluch Mysia had 
taken a fancy tt^ and wba«^ althon^ it 
was rather inemTenifait, and &r tnm tke 
opera, she iofflstedapon redding. ThanUa 
was large and commodiona; and the estab> 
lii^mrat <^ serrants, and the carriages and 
horses, were luMOcepticmable. There was a 
beautiful lawn sloping down the nver, and 
two fine conservatozieB at ea<^ end of the 
house filled with the choicest, fiowera. Thft 
great lady took nwdi dalig^t in bar garden^ 
and ei^yed aotfaug. better than a coUoqi^ 
with hen gwdnar, 4i ahmid Sootcfa»a>^ 
David Masott. Sh« delighted to ait 
ihur boudoir, and watch 
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the proceedings of David, as he trimmed 
away at his favourite Fuchias and Ge- 
raniums. 

It wad in this tittle pet room that the 
breeddfbst-party were assemhled; and, al- 
though there had be«n a heavy fog on the 
previous fi%fat, the momii^ was exoeediiigly 
beautiM, and the air seemed laden already 
with the fragrance of ^e coming May, 
which was jufit «it hand. 

" Now for Mysie," exclaimed Brookman 
to himself after breakfast, when tiie lady 
who officiated as her companion and cha*- 
permi had retired to look after the matters 
of the hotts^old. 

f* Well, Mysie, you had quite a new 
triumph last night egain \ a greater crowd 
even th^ on your first appearance, I think. 
Bless me, lassie, what a regiment of bou^ 
quets." 

" Yes, yes \ but it is all so tiresome. It 
k the same so often, over and over again 9 
that I begin to long for the termination of 
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the season. There is too much splendour 
for me ; it is so dazzling. I shall so enjoy 
a few weeks in Scotland." 

^' Yes ; it will be so pleajsant for you to 
see dear Auld Beekie again— ^under such a 
change of circumstances too." 

^^ Dear, dear, it is all like a dream ; and 
yet the present is so real. Ah, that my 
poor mother had been living, that she might 
have enjoyed my wealth,'* sighed the happy 
creature. 

^^ The duke was there, I think ?" asked 
Brookman. 

^' Yes, for a short time ; and Lady Mary 
and Sir William. I am to dine there to- 
day. How good it is of them to notice me 
so much. But Lady Mary is a very superior 
person. What a pity she is engaged to such 
a blockhead as that Bamton. He has no- 
thing but his titie and his money." 

'^ Now, there you are unjust Has he 
not the smallest groom and the largest mare 
in the world ?" 
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« Bah ! I hate gtable-men/' 

Now came an awkward pause. Brook^ 
man felt a difficuliy m beginning the sub- 
ject At last, however, he summoned up 
the necessary courage, and opened fire. 

^^ Mysie, there is no rehearsal to-day, I 
think ?" he said. 

"No. Why?" 

" Because, in that case, I want to speak 
with you on some little matters of business. 
Will you join me in my room ?" 

" Certainly, my friend. It is the old 
business again I suppose-* siUer.' " 

" Not this time, Mysie. I am going to 
tell you a story that I think will interest 
you." 

" Ah, it must be a good one then ; for a 
pasteboard heroine like me, who has seen 
all kinds of danger on the mimic stage, is 
not easily excited, I can teU you." 

" Yes, but I hope my story will excite you 
greatly. Did it never occur to you, as a curious 
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thing, that a perfect stranger--^ man whom 
you never mw before— should all at once 
tike jrou, at that time a nailed, friendlett 
little girl, by the hand, and doihe, feed, 
and educate you ?" 

^^ Sometiboies, nrhen I think up(m it, I can- 
not help thinking it wonderful indeed ; and 
I thank Providence, who so befriended me 
as to send you to save me at the hour of 
need; but I have shown you that I am not 
ungrateful. Can I do anything to «*-^-^" 

^^ Tush, it's not that at aU that I want to 
speak about — I want nothing. In fact, your 
gratitude annoys me, because I do not de- 
serve it ; but I want to rouse your attention 
to your birth and parentage, and to confess 
to you that all I have done had a purpose 
in it '' 

" Yes, yes, I understand--^ purpose of 
generosity — -•^" 

" No, not at all— a selfish purpose." 
" A selfish purpose ? You jest, surely." 
^^ Not at alL Listen. I was at one time 
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Tftldt to a nobleman named Lord Bruntsfield, 
dnce dead-^his confidential servant, in fact. 
I knew all his secrets andall his plans. He 
wad a proud) ambitious^ 8elf«>willed man-^ 
hot in his passions, and intense in his resent- 
ments. He pursued his amours with great 
keenness when he felt any love for the ob* 
ject of them« It was one of his misfortunes 
to fall in love with a beautiful young lady 
of the name of Douglas, the daughter of a 
half-pay officer at Braidsbank. This lady was 
very beautiful, and Lord Bruntsfield had re- 
solved to gain her affections. For this pur- 
pose he disguised his rank, and gained 
Gara, by a pretended marriage, as his 
wife. When she had been married for a 
brief period, she discovered her husband's 
rank, and supposed she had been seduced ; 
in fact, he told her so, and !^edily after- 
wards married the lady who is now the 
Countess of Bruntsfield. In an agony of 
shame, Clara left; her mother's house at 

Braidsbank, and went to reside in Edin* 

o 2 
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burgh. She was reduced to great misery, 
and was ultimately forced to reside with the 
poor woman who had been her laundress. 
While living there, aided by the charity of 
the good Mysie, she gave birth to a child — 
but never lived to see it. Mysie, you are 
that chUd 1" 

" What 1 — I ?" said the astonished Mysie. 

^' Yes — ^you,** replied Brookman. 

^^ Then, I am not the honest daughter of 
lawful parents, but the offspring of this 
lord, and a child of shame ?" 

^'No child of shame, Mysie. No, by the 
law of Scotland you are quite legitimate, 
and, at this moment, I have documents in 
my possession which will prove you heiress 
of Lord Bruntsfield I" 

" Good heavens I Why then have you 
kept me so long in ignorance of all this ?" 

^^ There were many reasons for doing so. 
When I picked you up in Hanover Street, 
you will recollect of my anxiety to obtain 
any documents or papers of your supposed 
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mother 8, and how I was so fortunate as to 
recover the old family Bible. That book 
contained nearly all I required to establish 
your claim, but at that time I was too poor 
to carry on an expensive lawsuit against 
wealthy people, and had to wait tiU I accu- 
mulated what I fancied would be a large 
enough sum to carry it on effectively. When 
I had acquired the necessary funds, other 
matters came in the way. Your debut and 
great success occupied me so much as to in'- 
terfere with my plans. Then came our yirit 
to America, which stood still more in the 
way. But at last all is matured. Upon 
my last visit to Scotland, I procured a cer- 
tificate of your baptism. I found out the 
person who had waited upon your mother 
at the time of your birth, and I have now 
completed such a chain of evidence as can- 
not fail to secure our success. I only now 
await your consent to commence proceed- 
mgs. 
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^^ Who 18 the heir at present to theae 
estates?" 

^^ There is none just now ; the title is in 
abeyance. You have beard the story, I 
tbink| of how his Lordship was murdered, 
how the child waa stolen, and how I——'* 

" Yes, yes," said Mysie ; " stop, do not, 
my friend, recaU your misfortune again-*I 
recollect it all. It is most e](traardinary." 

^ It is but true ; and your claim " 

^^ Speak not of that; I am too happy al- 
ready, and hare more wealth than I know 
what to do with. Why should I seek estates 
or rank ?" 

" But consider, Mysie, you rob no cme-^ 
the estates are in abeyance^^it is a thousand 
chances if this ttoLen child ever appears-—" 

But Mysie was at that moment heedless 
of what he was saying. She had turned 
her eye to the window, and was attentively 
studying the motioiis of David, her gardener, 
who was intensely busy hauling in to the 
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little terrace a lai^ raft of cut wood covered 
by an old carpet^ which seemed to have 
floated over to their side of the water. 

^< Pause a moment," said the lady, to 
Brookman, ^^ till I ask David what this is." 

Opening one half of the window, she ran 
down the lawn to the edge of the water, 
where she was saluted by David. 

^^ God preserve us, Miss Mysie, d'ye see 
that— isn't it terrible ?" 

" What I the wood and carpet ?" asked 
Brookman, who had followed. 

"No; don't you see, sir, what it is ?" 

" Great powers, there is a dead body I" 
exclaimed Mysie. " How terrible I See, 
there is blood upon it. What mystery is 
this r 

" Pull away, David, you will have it pre- 
senHy ; but get a longer hook." 

" 'Deed, sir, just reach it ower then ; for 
if I leave grip o' thx% it will float away down 
the water." 

" The body appears quite dead," said 
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Brookman. ^^ Miss Semple, my dear, bad 
you not better retire ? — ^tbis is no sigbt for 
you." 

^^ Stop, I will lift out tbe body ; but stay, I 
will get James to assist. James." 

By tbe joint exertions of tbe tbree men, 
tbe body was lifted on to tbe lawn and ex- 
posed to view. 

^^ Tbis is dreadful ! Will it bave been a 
murder ?" asked Mysie of David. 

^^ Mair likely a suicide, Miss Semple. 
Puir cbield, be's dead noo, ony way," sai4 
tbe gardener, putting bis band witbin bis 
vest. As be was on tbe point of witbdraw- 
ing it, bis band became entangled in tbe tie 

of a ribbon. " Hulloa, wbat bae we 

bere ? As I live, it's a miniature." 

^^ A miniature !'' said Brookman. ^^ Let 
me see it; perbaps it will afford a clue to 
bis identification." 

^^ A miniature I" exclaimed Mysie ; ^^ it 
is a portrait of Lady Mary Belmont." 




CHAPTER VII. 



A PENNYWORTH OF BIOGRAPHY, 



^^ Here you have, just newfy published, a 
full, true, and particular account of the 
life and crimes of the notorious Hugh Bro- 
gan, alias * Strychnine Bill,' alias ' Whisky 
Bob,' alias 'The Tinker,' alias 'The 
Downey Scotchman,' &c., who was executed 
this morning, for the murder of the jailer 
in Blancaster Bridewell. The whole of his 
extraordinary adventures, including his con- 
fession of the murder of the Earl of Brunts- 
field, and the carrying away of his child in 
the year 1826, at Edinburgh ; as well as 
the doings of Burke and Hare, and the 
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Other resurrectionist men, are here printed, 
in this large sheet, at the most extraordi- 
nary low charge of one penny a copy." 

Such were the words which dozens of the 
speech-criers or patterers of Blancaster and 
neighbourhood were engaged on a certain 
Monday morning dunning into the ears of 
those of her Majesty's subjects who would 
listen, for miles around the place of exe- 
cution. 

The penny broadside, so far as the truth 
of the execution was concerned, was without 
fault--even though it had been penned, like 
all similar narratives, the night preceding 
the event which it professed to record. 

Executions are so common in ^^ Merry" 
England, that one stereotyped account 
serves for all I The greater a pity it should 
be so. 

But, of course, it was quite wrong in its 
biographical facts. What account of the 
life of a man who ii hanged is ever correct? 

It will be seen, from the preamble quoted 
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above, that we have some interest in examin- 
ing into liie troth of the above statement 

Have onr readers any curiosity to know 
about oertain matters described in our 
eariy chapters which must be still a mystery 
to them? 

We presume they have. 

When Evelyn Douglas, after his escape 
from the convict hulk, arrived at Braids- 
iiank, he found his mother dead, his sister 
gone, and his home desolate and gloomy. 

All was darkness and night when he ar- 
rived« There was no hospitable door flung 
wide on its hinges to admit him. He 
knocked in vain. He peeped through the 
key*hole— he looked up at the window of 
his mother's bedroom — ^it was dark. He 
looked to tiie chiiftney-tops, but no smoke 
issued. His hopes fell, but still he knocked 
again and again. But no response came — 
no well known fioot fall broke on lis ear. His 
pulse grew faster and faster — ^his breath 
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was almost suspended — and he had ulti- 
mately to lean against the wall for support. 

The silence became alarming: to him. He 
went in.0 ft, ga^d«^ and .p.L. a window 
as a means of entrance. - The room was 
empty — ^the ashes in the grate were cold — 
the walls were damp — the paper was peel- 
ing off— the curtains which shaded the win- 
dow were gone. All was comfortless and 
bare. Those who had given the house its 
light were sleeping in the cold grave. 

There was no fond mother to welcome 
him home ; no happy sister to embrace the 
returned brother. 

" Mother, mother," he called aloud; but 
the mournful echo alone replied, in bitter 
mockery of his call ; and '^ mother, mother,'' 
sounded again and agSin with vivid dis- 
tinctness through the empty chambers of 
the house. 

^^ Alas ! there was no mother there to re- 
spond to the call of affection, or to open her 
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arms to receive the embraces of her long- 
lost son. 

In the agony of the moment, with pas- 
sionate impulse, he threw himself upon the 
ground, and bemoaned his fate. While 
prostrate there, he gave utterance to his 
grief, and warred with the bitterness of 
his disappointment. 

He lay for hours struggling with the in- 
tensity of his emotions, and gradually a 
presentiment of what had taken place stole 
over his mind. He felt that his mother 
must be dead, and his sister too— else why 
this awful desolation ? 

" Merciful Heaven 1" he exclaimed, in 
the bitterness of his grief, " are they all 
gone now — ^mother and sister too— dead, 
dead ? Yes, they must be dead. And I to 
know nothing of it ; never to hear one word 
from those dear. ones. Oh, it is more than 
I can bear. Would to God I too could fall 
dead this very hour, and all that 1 have 
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suffered be blotted out for ever from my 
memory." 

And, ntterifl^ a wailing moan of distrac- 
tion, he sank again upon the floor, ^mthiag 
in the bitterness of his disappointment 

When he had lain quietly for a moment 
or two, something moved in a comer of the 
floor which was more obscured from the 
light than the other places he had been 
standing upon. 

It was the form of a man, who advanced 
to Evelyn rubbing his eyes, as if newly 
awoke from sleep. 

^^ Hist, hist, I say. Is that you, Mr. 
Evelyn ?" And the person who had risen 
from the floor advanced to Douglas and 
shook him. ** Bless me, is it really you, 
Mr. Evelyn ? 1 thought it was your voice. 
We all thought you were dead. Where 
have you come from? Where have you 
been this long, long time?" 

" Hugh Brogan I Oh, Hu^, is it you ? 
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Tell me, quick, where is my mother ? She 
ifiraliw, i^ she^ though she has remored 
from this house ? — eh, Hugh.? She is not 
dead, is &^ Hugh — for God's sake say she 
is not dead?" 

^ I eanna say that," said Hugh, hanging 
down his head. 

^^ Speak, man, can't you? I am dying 
to know all about my mother. Where is 
she?'' 

^* She's in a better place thm this, Mr. 
Evelyn," said the young man, tenderly. 

^^ Then it is true ; my worst forebodin^^ 
are fulfilled. My poor mother dead, and 
wittwut seeing me. Oh, misery, miaer^I 
But Clara — she is not dead too, is she^ 
Hugh? No, na She waa young and 
beaut^ul^ and in the prime, oi life. She is 
alive, is she not, Hugh ? Poor Clara, I will 
be mc^e than a brother to you; now. Yes 
I will guide and protect my orphan sister. 
My Clara, Evelyn is; here- — ^your brother. 
Where is Clara^ Hugh-'^where is my sister?" 
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There was a dead pause ! 
Then the morn shed a ray of light into 
that desolate chamber, and the two yomig 
men were seen hand in hand gazing into 
each other's faces. Both were deadly pale. 
Brogan could not find words to express what 
he felt) but Douglas read it in his eyes. 
He dropped the hand he held, and a flood 
of tears came opportunely to his relief. 

It WM many minutes before he could 
a^^ain speak ; and Bros^an, overcome by the 
Zo, L Jm not L^ «tbed La, 
the scene till the storm of grief would spend 
itself. 

At last Eveljm Douglas had in some de- 
gree mastered his emotion, and he called 
young Brogan to speak to him. 

" Tell me all. I can bear it now," he 
said. 

" Go in to my mother— she can tell you 
all. She knows the whole particulars, and 
has a parcel of letters and things for you, 
and money as well, and — and there, now. 
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Evelyn, go in and see her ; she wiU tell you 
all you want to know. But I say, Evelyn, 
don't say that I*m here, for, you see Fm m 
disgrace just now/' 

^^ In disgrace, Hugh I Why in disgrace ?'' 

^^ No matter ; you will know again. There, 
go in. The old woman will be astonished 
to see you, and I know she can tell you all 
about it" 

Evelyn obeyed this direction. It was 
here he obtained the information he acted 
upon in all the terrible scenes we have 
already pourtrayed in the early chapters of 
our story. 

Old Mrs. Brogan was well acquainted 
with all that had occurred in the Douglas 
family, and as she gradually unfolded her 
tale of horror to Evelyn, who sat beside her 
to listen, his emotion was terrible to see. 
Every nerve of his body was quivering with 
intense excitement— his lips were com- 
pressed — ^his eyes fixed — ^his whole being 
was absorbed in the old woman's narrative, 
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and startdng from his seat, he vowed a 
dreadful and sudden revengie* 

^^ I will tear that lord's heart yet in ex- 
change for this desolation," he said, as 
rushmg from the cottage of the Brogans he 
again sought the dismantled home of so 
many happy years. ^' Great Heaven lend 
me strength to smite this hellish destroyer 
who has brought upon me this despair. Let 
me learn where he has set the choicest wish 
of his heart, and there I will mite him. If 
on his wife, I will teeor her oat of his anns^ 
and slay her before his face^^ on his 
chUd, I will carry it out from his strongs 
hold, and give it up to crime. Ill have it 
trained to the gibbet lit let him live so 
that he may know of his s(mV career, and 
yet be unable to stretch out a hand to sava 
Hal ha I ha! joy, joy — I'll teach him to 
feel the curse of my ink)ther**^let him feel 
the vengeance of the brother of her whom 
be shipwrecked Ay, proud earl, watch as 
yeu may. 111 dieat your vigilance. The 
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wrongs of my sister cry to me for redress — 
the curse of a broken-hearted mother will 
n^rre my arm to strike home to the very 
cores of yom* heart Now, now is the time 
for vengeance.*' 

Poor Evelyn ! he forgot all through his 
early life the great maxim — " Vengeance is 
mine, saith the Lord.^ 

Now for our pennyworth of biography — 

Hugh Brogan was in disgrace because his 

parente disapproved of the dissolute course 

of life he led. He was a young man of 

great courage, whose aiumal passions were 

strong and uncontrolled. He had fallen 

among loose companions, and had ultimately 

sold himself to crime. And for this the 

austere severity of old Andrew Brogan, his 

father, was in some measure to blame. He 

had kept the rein too tight upon him as a 

boy, and the natural result was that when 

he got to man's estate, and beyond parental 

control, he made up fofr it by extra licen- 

voL. m. H 
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tiousness, and made a bad use of his newly- 
acquired Uberty. 

To crown his other acts of disobedience, 
he had fallen a prey to the snares of an 
abandoned woman named Sally M^Dougall, 
who was a relation of Burke's wife, and 
with whom, at the time of Evelyn's return, 
he had been cohabiting for some time. In 
the company of such people, it will be 
readily supposed that he soon became in- 
n^'^ 1 devio. ^,. of on.. ^ 
had fallen an easy victim to the habits and 
manners of those with whom he associated. 

Upon the evening of Douglas's return 
home, he had ventured to Braidsbank to 
solicit his mother for some money, his re- 
gources for a time haying; failed. He dared 
not again to enter his father's door, for the 
wrath of Andrew Brogan, at the wicked 
ways of his son, was terrible. Disappointed 
at not seeing his mother tHat night, he had 
resolved to sleep in the uninhabited resi- 
dence of the Douglases, and try if he could 
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obtain an interview with his mother in the 
morning. 

Hence the meeting we have described. 

Hugh lay in wait for the return of Doug- 
las, and when that youth rushed from the 
cottage of the Brogans, vowing a terrible 
vow of vengeance against Lord Bruntsfield, 
he saw that here was a chance for him to 
obtain money by assisting in his schemes. 

Young Brogan knew that old Mrs. Doug- 
las had left a packet containing bank notes 
in the possession of his mother — ^for he had 
tried to steal it, but was unsuccessful ; and 
he calculated that, in the excited state of 
Evelyn's mind, it would be easy to obtain, 
on the plea of assisting him, whatever sum 
he liked to name. 

Hugh calculated correctly. He found 
Evelyn but too ready to listen to all his 
plans — and the icbeme for carrying off the 
child was concocted between them. 

" When will you be ready, then ?" asked 
Brogan. 
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" Now, this moment — to-night. I bum 
to execute my purpose/' was the fierce re- 
ply of the excited Evelyn. 

" Well, now, as it's for revenge you do 
this, don't be in a hurry — seize the best op- 
portunity." 

" But I cannot wait. The blood of my 
mother is on his head, and poor Clara 
points the way. No, now is the time for 



me. 



" Be cool, now. You can make the blow 
all the more terrible by waiting till the 
fifteenth, I tell you." 

" Why the fifteenth ? Explain yourself. "^ 

" Because it is the christening day of the 
child, and there are to be great doings in 
the evening — ^a large party, and so on." 

" You are right, that is the best time in- 
deed ; then my blow will come doubly home 
to him. But how are we to gain admission 
at such a time as that ?" 

" Oh, don't concern yourself about that. 
It will be much easier to get in on such a 
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night than upon any other occasion ; he- 
cause, d'ye see, the gates will be open, and 
all kinds of folks wiU be pasdng and re- 
passing*" 

^^ Yes, but we will be strangers, and 
easily known as not being there on business." 

" Stuff, man. Why, could you not go 
as a guest for that matter, and couldn't I 
go as one of Aitchison the confectioner's 
men, or as a flunkey, or something of that 
kind? No fear of getting in. I can 
maniige all that." 

" Well, then, be it so. I leave it all to 
you ; we can meet again to arrange." 

So it was settled ; and the plagium and 
murder took place, on the night fixed upon, 
with what results we already know. 

After this event, Brogan continued to 
sink deeper and deeper into the quagmire of 
crime. One sin led to another, till at last, 
when the Burke and Hare exposures took 
place, he was likely to be involved in a charge 
for murder. 
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To avoid this, he enlisted in a dragoon 
r^unent. He would have made a good 
soldier, but, unfortunately for him, he could 
not keep from the public-house. His drun* 
kenness was winked at so often by his supe- 
riors that it came to be noticed by others of 
the soldiers, therefore he had to be 
punished. 

From that moment the ruin of Hugh 
Brogan was certain. 

He had been flogged I 

What man ever thoroughly recovered 
from the moral contamination of the cat-o'- 
nine-tails? 

We need not dwell on the details. He 
became a broken man, whose only refuge 
was in the cursed gin measure. To obtain his 
darling liquid he robbed the pay-sergeant of 
his company, and the result may be guessed. 

He was flogged again, and then, upon his 
recovery, drummed out of the regiment as 
a disgrace to the service. 

What was he to do then ? 
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Seek honest employment ? 

Honest employment I Who would em- 
ploy a flogged soldier who had been 
drunmied out of his regiment for theft ? 

No, no, there is but one resource for such 
people in our country. 

It is the resource of crime. 

Facilis descensus Avemi. 

The future career was smooth. 

It is so very easy to pass from one stage 
of crime to anotiier in this glorious comitry 
of ours, that Hugh Brogan soon found him- 
self a great man — ^in the regions of thieve- 
dom. 

He was first a kind of swindler or man of 
false pretences ; he went into gin-palaces, 
public-houses, taverns, and such places, call- 
ing loudly for drink. He was tolerably 
dressed, had a miUtarjr air about him, and 
his coat covered — the scars on his back. It 
was a remarkable fact, that when he left a 
house after one of these calls, he was never 
known to return to it, and equally singular 
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that the waiter always found sometiung 
amissing immediately after. It was no 
matter what it was — a teaspoon, a pewter 
pot, a tumhler, or the sugar tongs — ^it was 
immaterial. 

When this ^4ine of husmess** became 
too well known for him, he gained a liveli- 
hood as a rat poisoner, and was then known 
as ^' Strychnine Bill," from the fact of his 
using that now notorious poison as the in- 
strument for performing his work of rat 
extirpation. This pretence of honest work 
afforded him a capital chance of ^^ picking 
up** odds and ends, as Brogan said, and 
many valuable dogs were suddenly lost after 
the visit of the knowing ratcatcher; but 
the moment a reward was placarded for their 
recovery, they turned up almost miraculously. 

But in time even this business exploded. 

Next, Hugh Brogan became known as a 
member of the world of letters — of begging 
letters ; and as the ^^ Downey Scotchman,*' his 
success in this department was great beyond 
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precedent He was quite a Proteus^ in fact, 
and assumed all kinds of shapes ; he was all 
things to all mankind, and did not, like some 
ax^tors whom we know, pertmadously adhere 
to a particular character, when the public 
decidedly expressed their disapproval (gene- 
rally by means of the policeman.) He at 
once gave way, and studied immediately a 
new part, which helped greatly to make his 
benefit a bumper. 

He ended his career as a burglar ; was 
apprehended for shopbreaking in the town 
of Blankcaster, tried, and sentenced to be 
transported. 

He was not satisfied, however, with his 
lot in life, as decided for him by his friend 
the judge at the Blankcaster assizes, and 
attempted to better his condition by trjdng 
to escape from jail. 

His attempt was discovered by one of the 
tiunkeys. A terrific struggle ensued, and 
Brogan, desperate to achieve his liberty, 
took such a hold of the poor turnkey by the 
throat as to strangle him. 
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For this crime he was tided, sentenced to 
death, and hanged at Blankcaster. 

Such is the essence of the pennyworth of 
biography, with the begmning of which we 
commenced the chapter — ^the marvellous bits 
and the confession excepted. 

As we will have occasion to see the effects 
of this confession in next chapter, we may 
here gracefully leave off for the present. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



" finis" in thb distance. 

A night or two after the execution of Hugh 
Brogan, Mr Joseph Liddell was on his way 
to the Cafe Royal, to enjoy his usual 
tumbler of toddy. Since he had become a 
partner in the great firm, he had forsaken 
his httle comfortable snuggery in the Low 
Calton, and taken evening refreshment in 
the more aristocratic tavern of Register 
Street. 

As that gentleman wandered along 
Princes Street, admiring the picturesque 
buildings at the back of the High Street — 
which looked fantastic in the moonlight^ 
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with their old gables and curious comers — ^ 
a sudden roar from the vast lungs of a 
speech-crier, a little beyond St. David 
Street, interrupted his meditation. 

" Can I have heard aright ?" he ex- 
claimed, as he suddenly stopped to listen. 

And out again came the rolling thunder 
from the open mouth of the red-haired 
man. 

There was no mistake. The execution 
of Hugh Brogan had reached the city that 
afternoon, and the confession of the unfor- 
tunate wretch as to the murder of Lord 
Bruntsfield, and the carrying away of the 
child, had made the story of sufficient im- 
portance for the hawkers to put it up imme- 
diately on its arrival. 

Liddell swallowed the whole of the brief 
story, though it was greatly abridged by 
the liawkers, with the utmost avidity, as it 
rolled vividly distinct from the great jaws of 
the street orator. 

The " full true, and particular account" 
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had been twice gone over, in fact, before 

Mr. Liddell awoke himself to the necessity 

of procuring a copy. 

" Two," he said, as the hawker stopped 

his speech to attend to him. 

" Yes, there you are— tippence, sir," said 

the red man with the bushy curls. 

LiddeU was hurrying away without mak- 
ing payment, but instantly remedying this 
defect of the bargain, by diving into his 
waistcoat pocket, and handing over a shil- 
ling, he dashed off to the Caf^, impatient 
to extract the full particulars for himself. 

The moment he reached the snuggery 
devoted to him in ,the tavern, he devoured the 
Uttle ill-printed sheet which contained the 
*' Confession of Lord Bruntsfield's Murder." 

After entering on some particulars of 
Hugh Brogan's birth, parentage, and early 
career, the confession ran as follows. We, 
of course, divest the narrative of much of 
that " cant" about " penitence," and the 
" redeeming love," which shed blood even 
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for the chief of sinners, which jail chaplains 
delight so much to indulge in : — 

" The particulars of Lord Bruntsfield's 
" death are what I have already told you. 
^^ I assisted the person to carry off the 
'^ child, and fired the shot which killed his 
" lordship. I got twenty pounds from 
" Evelyn Douglas to engage in it. It was 
^^ on the night of the christening that the 
** deed was done." 

" The prisoner, upon being pressed by 
" the chaplain the evening before his exe- 
" cution, gave the Mowing more detailed 
^^ account of the circumstances attending 
" the murder of Lord Bruntsfield — 

^^ It was on the night of the 15th Sep- 
" tember, 1826, that I went out to War- 
^^ render Park to assist in stealing the child. 
" We did not intend to commit a murder at 
" all, nor had I any personal object to serve 
" in the matter. Evelyn Douglas was the 
" interested party, and it was because Lord 
'^ Bruntsfield had seduced his sister that he 
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" sought to be revenged by stealing away 
" his heir. He was on the grounds at War- 
** render Park before me. I went out at 
" eight o'clock, and met him at the Holly 
" Hedge, on the west side of the house. 
** We had been twice in the grounds before 
*^ that to examine the place and concert our 
^^ plan of operations. I had procured a 
" pass'key to open a door which led to what 
" was called the Nursery Wing. We got 
^' into the house at this low and narrow 
" door on the night of the great Jele. 
" Haying been often in the house when a 
" boy, carrying fruit from our garden, I 
" knew every foot of the stairs and passages 
" quite familiarly. I drank several glasses 
" of wine, which greatly excited me ; and 
" Douglas, having written something to his 
** lordship, we were preparing to go out by 
^^ another entrance, and had touched a 
'' secret spring for the purpose of opening 
" it, when, as we did ^o, the door, which 
'* was painted over as a portrait, revolved 
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" upon a pin, and Lord Bruntsfield stepped 
" into the nursery. We were both taken 
^^ aback at this, as you may suppose, and 
" there was a terrible scene between 
" Douglas and Lord Bruntsfield. Whilst 
" they were quarrelling, I ran off with the 
^^ baby, and deposited it in a safe place, and 
'^ I then crept up the stair again, as I won- 
" dered what had kept Douglas so long. 
" When I got back to the room the two 
" men were struggling together, blood was 
" streaming from his lordship, who had 
*^ been wounded by a carving knife. Dou- 
'^ glas had at last to draw out his pistol and 
" fire, for the purpose of getting free, but I 
^^ saw, from the position he was in, that his 
". firing would have no effect, and that it 
"would only alarm the house without serv- 
" ing our purpose. I therefore drew my 
" pistol and prepared to fire also. Both 
" went off at the same moment — Douglas's, 
^' as I supposed would be the case, did not 
" hit his lordship at all, but missed the 
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« mark entirely, whilst mine went home to 
^^ his heart, and, giving a l^p into the air, 
^^ he fell dead on the floor. I did not pause 
^^ a moment, but hurried down to gain the 
^^ child, and speedily after, I got out of the 
<^ groimds. I carried the infant to the place 
" where I lived, in Ponton Street, where it 
^ was stripped of its dothes, and a meaner 
^^ dress put upon it In the evening we 
'^ carried it down to a place called Tanners' 
" Close, in the West Port, and gave it into 
<^ fhe hands of a woman who lived with 
^^ Constantine Burke, who was brother to 
^^ the notorious William Burke, afterwards 
" hanged for murder. I saw the child fre- 
" quently after that time, and I know it 
" was alive when I left Edinburgh, just 
" previous to the trial of Burke and Hare.' 
^^ The chaplain, upon asking for an ex- 
" planation of the motive which led to the 
" child being transferred to the keeping of 
^ such people, was told that it was Douglas's 
^^ intention to have the child sold to crime 
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^^ and brought up as a thief, out of revenge 
" for the wrongs inflicted by Lord Brunts- 
^^ field on his family. 

" Hugh Brogan never heard of any re- 
** ward being offered ; but if there had, he 
^' would not have applied, as he was in reality 
^^ the criminal and not Douglas, for it was 
^^ certainly his shot that took effect. The 
^^ bullet of the other pistol must have lodged 
^^ in the wall or furniture of the room, and 
^^ could still be found, he thinks. 

^^ Immediately previous to his being led 
^^ to execution, the chaplain again asked 
^^ him if he still adhered to all he said, and 
" his reply was — * It is all true that I have 
" stated, as I hope for the mercy of God.' 

^^ An official copy of the confession has 
" been sent to the Home Office, and will 
^^ doubtless be immediately forwarded to the 
" authorities at Edinburgh." 

Liddell read all this with the deepest 
interest ; then taking at one gulp the whole 
of his toddy, which had grown quite cold> 
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he rang the bell and ordered another 
tumbler. 

When it had been placed on the table, 
he started to his feet and hurriedly paced 
the room, thinking over this new link in 
the eridence. 

^^ At last I have got a clue to this long* 
hidden mystery. Now the secret must come 
out. It is a good thing that the people at 
Braid are dead — this disgraceful death of 
their son would have killed them. Let me 
see, now, what can I do first ? I wish I could 
get hold of Brookman — ^he would be a great 
help— he's a sharp fellow. What a pity, 
too, that Cargill has set off to Paris ; he 
could ferret out those people who got the 
child. Never mind — ^ Faint heart ne'er 
won a fair lady' — I'll set to the job myself ' 
the first thing to-morrow morning. Waiter, 
another tumbler ; brandy this time." 

As the saying is, it was " all the hours 
of the morning*' ere Mr. Liddell reached 
his house at Eandolph Crescent upon that 
occasion ; and although he retired to rest as 
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usual, it was not to sleep, for sleep seemed 
banished from his bed on that night, and 
he tossed upon his blankets and dreamed 
away the time tiU mommg. 

He was preparing, after breakfast, to start 
for his chambers, when a carriage drove 
hurriedly up to the door. The servant 
jumped from his seat and rang the bell with 
more than his usual force. The dining-room 
door opened, and the servant announced 
Lady Bruntsfield. 

But scarce had he received her ladyship, 
and procured her a chair, when another 
vehicle drove furiously up, and the servant 
again announced a visitor — ^tbis time it was 
Lady Bamton. 



CHAPTER IX. 



TARTAN TAM ARRIVES IN PARIS. 



As soon as Tartan Tam received his answer 
from Mr. Liddell, suggesting that it might 
be worth while for him to proceed to Parisy 
he instantly made preparations to depart, 
determined, despite his ignorance of tiie 
language, to scent out, if possible, M. Fla- 
hault, the notary of the Rue Neckar, who 
had sent the cash to Edinburgh for the per- 
son named Burke. 

" It will be difficult, no doubt," thought 
Mr. Cargill, ^^ to get at the root of the 
business ; but the man who can't get over 
such difficulties as these is not worth his 
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salt, and the sooner he rids himself of this 
wicked world the better. My best plan will 
be to take the steamer from London Bridge 
to Boulogne ; the longer time it takes will 
enable me to pick up acquaintance with 
some one who knows the language and who 
will be able to assist me. The fact is, I 
must get a person wholly to myself, and pay 
him a salary. This Paris is worth seeing 
well, and I would just be like a fish out of 
water if I did not have some one with me 
who would be able to tell me all about what 
was passing. But, let me see, now, what 
excuse can I make to this Flahault as to 
the motives for these inquiries ? Ay, there's 
the rub ; but there is no use speculating 
about it. It is a problem that I must think 
out. So here goes.** 

And in a moment, locking the door of 
his room, Mr. Cargill was in his ^^ thinking 
it out " podtion in a recess^ where at one 
time had stood a press. 

Leaying Turtan Tarn for the night in his 
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odd position, we must now introduce to the 
reader a lady personage, whom it is impor- 
tant he should know. 

In a miserable little garret in a house in 
Femberton Bow, Gough Square, on that 
same night, there sat, on an old rickety bed- 
stead, a very pretty young woman, indulging 
in what may be considered a " hearty cry." 

The dim light afforded by a flickering 
candle showed traces of deep sorrow upon 
her pale cheek, and the mourning dress 
which she wore indicated the cause — death 
of a near relative. 

This young person was, or rather had 
been, a member of the corps de ballet at 
Drury Lane, but having been suddenly dis- 
charged about a week previously, she was 
almost in desperation about finding a new 
situation. 

She was now a friendless orphan — ^the re- 
cent death of her only sister having left her 
alone in the world, with nothing to depend 
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upoD but her professional exertions for her 
support. 

The foUowing are the particulars of her 
career: — 

She was the only and much-loved daugh- 
ter of the bandmaster of one of the regi- 
ments stationed at Woolwich, and her 
father had determined upon her coming out 
as a professional singer ; and at the time 
the resolution was formed, there was appa- 
rently a brilliant career before her. She 
had a fine taste for music and great natural 
abilities, which mighty in time, have ren- 
dered her name famous. But there is no- 
thing so fragile as the human voice. Just 
as her masters had brought her so far as to 
have surmounted all ihe preliminary diffi- 
culties of the science, she lost her voice from 
the effects of cold ; and, as her teachers said, 
recovery in time to prosecute her career as 
an artist was hopeless, she thus found thal^ 
in a moment, all her hopes of success in an 
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honourable career as a musiciaQ were dashed 
to the ground. The disappointment to her 
father was so great as to break his heart. 

Being of Italian origin, he was a com- 
plete enthusiast in everything relating to 
music, and this trouble of his daughter's so 
affected his spirits that it brought on some 
malady of which he died ; he said himself 
that his heart was broken at finding it im- 
possible for his child to be a great singer. 

The widow of Signer Bauer could not 
afford to live in idleness, and having ori- 
ginally belonged to the ballet of one of the 
Parisian theatres, she returned again to the 
stage, introducing Marie, her daughter, to 
public life as one of the corps at the Princess's 
Theatre. This occupation was not quite so 
agreeable as a position in the Opera ; but 
being of a sprightly disposition, as well as 
young and handsome, she soon came to like 
it, and in a short time she was pointed out 
as likely, with proper tuition, to become a 
famous dancer. 

VOL. in. I 
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The baUet-master of the Princess's, who 
was famed for a correct knowledge of his 
art) paid her much attention, and soon 
brought her so far forward in her new pro- 
fession as to excite the attention of a 
tnaiire de danse who catered for Dmiy 
Lane. Attracted by her handsome figure 
and elegant deportment, he contriyed to en- 
gage her for that establishment at a con* 
siderable increase of salary. The mother, 
it was agreed upon, was to remain for a 
time at the Oxford Street Theatre, but was 
ultimately to join her daughter at Drury 
Lane. 

For a brief period all went on as well as 
could be wished ; but the mother, having to 
play a part in the pantomime, met with an 
accident, by falling through a trap-door, 
which unfortunately resulted in her death<^<^ 
and thus poor Marie was left unprotected 
and friendless at the very moment she most 
required the council and aid of her kindest 
friend. 
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She had scarcely recovered from the 
shock of her mother's death, when she met 
with a new misfortune. 

The manager of Old Drury permitted 
certain gentlemen, who held boxes in the 
theatre, to have entree behind the curtain. 

Sir William Bamton was one of the fa- 
voured ones, and was not slow to take Ad- 
vantage of this privilege. 

This gentleman saw and admired the 
beautiful Marie; contrived a pretence for 
addressing her; repeated his attentions as 
often as he possibly could, till at last^ think- 
ing he had made some impression^ he sent 
her presents of dresses and jewdllery. To 1^ 
surprise, they were all promptly sent back 
again — ^the first time, as he said, that a 
hollei girl had ever refused him the accep- 
tance of his favours. The obdurateness of 
Marie only made him the more pressing in 
his attentions. He forced himself upon 
her, and even offered a private marriage, ais 
he called it. But Marie, who knew what 
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he meant, was firm ; no honeyed promisees 
could prevail upon her to swerve from the 
path of duty, or to listen to the allurements 
of his unholy love. 

The consequences were speedy. 

Sir William, in a pet, deserted the 
theatre, and his set of companions, of course, 
stayed away from the house also. 

Although the suhscription for Sir Wil- 
liam's box was secured, the manager still 
sustained a loss by the absence of these gay 
gentlemen. 

There were no longer dozens of cham- 
pagne, unUmited suppUes of pigeon pie 
lobster salad, or perigord pat^ in the 
private room, between the acts, as formerly. 

After feeling the want for a night or two, 
the inquiry was made by the manager — 

" What has become of Sir William 
Bamton ?" 

" Oh, don't you know ? The ballet mas- 
ter will tell you." 

" Monsieur Perigo, I believe you know 
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why Sir William Bamton never comes be- 
hind now ?" 

" Distinctly, monsieur. It is a leetle 
affair of the heart. He has been refused 
by a lady." 

" Oh, indeed I and he's love-sick, poor 
devil, is he ? A lady of fashion, I suppose, 
eh? Ah, oh yes I By-the-by, it will be 
Lady Belmont, I fancy." 

^^ Oh, no, Monsieur, not at all, it is not 
her j it is one of the ladies here — ^Mdlle. 
Marie." 

" What, a lady of the corps de ballet in 
my theatre ! One of my women refuse Sir 
William Bamton ! Impossible !" 

" Oh, no, not impossible, when the pro- 
posal is a dishonoiu*able one," 

" Curse her, and is he to be kept out of 
the house for her spooney nonsense ; dis- 
charge her at once, the infernal fool that 
she is." 

*' But, Monsieur '* 

^^ No nonsense— out she goes, I say. A 
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pretty thing it is, that one of my best 
patrons has to stay away from the house for 
the whims of a girl like that — a nobody. 
Out she goes on Saturday night. Blow 
my eye, but the ballet is coming to a fine 
state o! it now, I think." 

And after this deliverance, the portly 
gentleman went ojQT to his room, fanning 
himself with his handkerchief, and swearing 
that things were come to a pretty pass in- 
deed, if balki girls were allowed to frighten 
people from the house that way. " A gen- 
tleman of title, too,-' as he feelingly said. 

Marie was discharged accordingly, and 
that was the cause of her tears upon the 
present occasion. 

Her little trunk was packed and corded, 
and she held in her hand a purse containing 
a few sovereigns, which she was employed 
in counting ; as she did so, the tears fell 
rapid and hot, and it was evident she was 
trying to master some profound emotion. 

So she was. She was preparing to leave 
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London for Paris by the steamer on the 
foUowing morning. 

In obedience to a strong recommendation 
of her former master. Mens. Steraud, of 
the Princess's Theatre, she had resolved 
upon prosecuting her career as a dancer ; 
and, furnished with a letter to a celelnrated 
maitre de danse of Paris, she was now pre- 
paring to cast her bread upon the waters, in 
the expectation of finding it after many 
days. 

Sir William Bamton was determined not 
to be foiled Rejected by Marie, he thought 
to pique her by absence from the theatre. 
But here he miscalculated altogether his 
powers. EQs nightly absence was life to 
her ; it was the very favour she would have 
begged him to grant her. She thought 
her decided repulse of his odious addresses 
had secured her the desired relief, and she 
was congratulating herself upon the freedom 
she enjoyed, when a polite note from the 
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BtegeHnanager announced her dismisad from 
the boards of Old Dnuy. 

Sir William Bamton was astonished, 
when, aft^ he had allowed his little pet to 
wear cffj he went again' to his accustomed 
box, and saw no Marie in the ballet as 
before. He went behind directly to in- 
quire. 

The manager was obsequious. 

^^ What has become of my favourite^ 
Miss Bauer, Mr. Alfred ?" 

" Oh, my dear Sir William, when I un- 
derstood your wishes on that point, I soon 
settled her hash for her ; she is discharged;" 

^^ Discharged I dear me, I regret that. I 
thought i(he would still be here. What 
theatre has she gone to — where is she en- 
gaged r 

This question thoroughly alarmed the 
manager ; the idea that any other theatre 
should obtain his patronage, or any other 
manager drink his champagne, was too 
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dreadful even to think of. But what was 
to be done ? He must answer. 

" Oh, my dear Sir William, there is no 
place she can get an engagement at just 
now. The companies are all made up before 
Christmas ; she must be at home, I suppose. " 

" Well, but you can re-engage her again, 
can you not ?" asked the baronet. 

^' Ahem I It is not exactly the custom 
that. You see she is sent away because of 
a fault. It is not like as if " 

"As if what?" 

" Well, the plain fact is, she was dis- 
charged, because I thought that, if she re- 
mained here, you would not come again to 
the house, and that I would lose you and 
your fnends, and I can't afford that. Sir 
William," (with a low bow.) 

" Demmit," said Sir WilUam, " that is 
awkward-that is annoying. Hark ye, my 
boy, what do you say to this ? What did 
you give her a-week ?" 

" A guinea." 

I 2 
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" WeD, now, I'll tell you what — get her 
back and give her double that." 

" Really, Sir WilUam, I '' 

" Now, no nonsense. I'll pay the dif- 
ference.'" 

'* Pay the difference I Oh, certainly, Sir 
William — anything to oblige. Here Wil- 
kins — skirt and bring Miss Bauer to the 
theatre." 

(An interval of twenty-five minutes 
elapses, during which champagne is sent for, 
and the manager gets elevated as usual.) 

** Miss Bauer won't come, sir,^ says the 
messenger. " She has paid her fare, and, 
to-morrow morning, leaves for Paris." 

" For Paris ?" asks the manager. 

" For Paris !" exclaimed Sir William. 
" How does she go ?" 

" By steam-boat from London Bridge," 
was the reply. 

Sir William made no reply, but he re- 
solved that he would go to Paris on the 
morrow also. 
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^^ No, noj Marie — ^I am resolved that you 
shall he mine. Bj fool or fair means. III 
have you.*' 

So thinking, he bowed to the manager^ 
and left for his ehamb^^ at the Albany. 

Sir William hurried home to make his 
arrangements. 

He fancied that now weis the proper time 
to prosecute his amour to a successful ter* 
mination, and had determined, with a 
prcmiptitude worthy of a betttf cause, to 
make one of the passengers to Boulogne in 
company with Marie Bauer. 

^ William had come up to Lcmdon, by 
adtice of his mother, to prosecute his suit 
with Lady Mary Belmont He had created 
a s^isation during his first seascmin London, 
not for his accomplishments — ^not for the 
graces of his person — ^not for his amiaUe 
character, but simply from being a man of 
large property and of immense wealtii. 

Sir William was caressed and f dted to his 
heart's desire. Managing mammas, who 
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had many daughterg in the market, coveted 
his acquaintance, and made his hours agree- 
able to him. Many were the boudoirs, the 
doors of which were open to Sir William, if 
he felt time hang heavy on his hands of a 
morning — many were the exquisitely beau- 
tiful morning dresses which were made to 
captivate Sir William Bamton. Numerous 
were the pairs of exquisitely embroidered 
slippers, in silk or satin, or even in glass 
cloth, which, sandalled on beautiful feet^ 
over gossamer stockings, showing beautiful 
ankles^ and clouds of lace underclothing, 
were thrust out a very little way to meet 
his eye. Still more numerous were the 
lovely bonnets made for Chiswick or Hamp- 
ton Court, or the fascinating riding-habits 
ordered for Rotten Row and Constitution 
Hill, in the hope that the rich northern 
Baronet would admire and — propose. 

Wonderful, indeed, was the impetus given 
to the fashion and art of London by the 
appearance of even this one golden goose in 
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the dreary round of that city's vast and 
fliddy whirl of riches, fashion, pomp, kna- 
7^: hypocrb,, nA, waB^-d 4aryf 

Horse-dealers, fashionable mothers, tailors, 
coachbuilders, confectioners, opera-dancers, 
milliners, dressmakers, managers of thea- 
tres, wine merchants, grocers, butchers, 
bootmakers, print-seUers, and cigar mer- 
chantfr— down on your marrow-bones straight^ 
and thank the immortal gods who sent 
among you Sir William Bamton I 

Sir William, although mentally one of 
the poorest of men, was not destitute of 
tact^ policy, cunning, and a certain kind of 
ability. He played his cards with wonder- 
ful address ; flattered all the mammas who 
were angling for their beautiful daughters ; 
ate their luncheon, drank their champagne, 
used their opera-boxes, admired the pretty 
feet encased in the beautiful embroidered 
slippers, and the exquisite bonnets which 
were got up for Chiswick, and said and did 
many things which were admired. But he 
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always refrained from saying that one 
thing which, when said, mancBUvring mo* 
thers in fashionable life liook upon as the 
culminating point of then* exertions. No ; 
Sir William wonM not propose. He wm 
waitmg for the right lady, and his patience 
was in due time rewarded by access to 
Evesham House, and admis^on to the pre^ 
sence of Lady Mary Belmont. 

His high mightiness, the Duke of Ere- 
sham, saw Sir William at a party given by 
the beautiful but widowed Countess of 
Flaffham. Sir William took pains to im- 
prove the opportunity, and knowing that 
the Duke was a great politician, contrived 
to ask his opinion as to going into Parlia- 
ment, and generally required his advice m 
to politics and parties. 

This, of course, afforded much gratifica^ 
lion to the Duke, who, in his own opinion, 
was the only great politician of the age. 
His advice and experience were immediately 
at the yoimg man's service. So was Eve- 
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sham House. Thus, Sir William obtained 
hid wish. 

The Duke, after instituting inquiries 
through his man of business, was inclined 
to favour Sir William's views as to a union 
with Lady Mary, because it was one of his 
weaknesses to love, or at least to respect, 
wealthy people ; and Sir William was en- 
titled to be considered in the category of the 
wealtby. His long minority, it was said,, 
had placed half-a-million at his disposal, and 
the new rent roll of his various properties 
showed a gross rental of forty thousand 
pounds per annum. 

A great catch that for some needy lady, 
whose mind was only equal to the gaieties 
of life ; but it only served to add to the 
contempt which Lady Mary Bdmont felt 
for the possessor. 

She was a keen analyst of character, and 
had, long before bis visit to London, 
thoroughly seen through the diallow soul of 
the Baronet who asked the favour of her 
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hand ; and feeling nothing for him, either 
in the shape of affection or respect, his 
wooing prospered hut coldly. 
. In fact, Lady Mary Belmont had never 
loved hut one man — and that was Constan- 
tine, the painter. It was he, and he only, 
who was her heau ideal of a man of refined 
feelings and great intellectual power. He was 
to her the "philosopher, friend, and guide," 
whom she looked upon as heing far heyond 
the advantages conferred hy rank, and much 
ahove th^ status attained hy money. 

To her, intellect was everything; gold 
was only dross, and rank an empty name. 
, We have said this much to admit of the 
reader realizing the position of Sir William 
in regard to Lady Mary Belmont. 

Of course, the reader will understand 
that the kind of love Sir William felt for 
Lady Mary Belmont was quite different 
from that with which he regarded Marie 
Bauer, the hallet-girl. 

O, yes, quite. Lady Mary Belmont^ if 
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he could get her, was to be a mere stepping-* 
stone for personal aggrandisement— a lady 
of beautiful person, and refined manners, to 
be at the head of his household, and to bear 
him an heir to his estate. His love (?) for 
her was chaste and cold as ice. Not so his 
love for Marie. Here the heat was intense ; 
but, of course, marriage was out of the 
question. She was only a ballet-girl —he a 
baronet ! 

Having explamed these necessary points 
of our story, we now proceed to tell the 
reader what occurred on the way to London. 

When Mr. Thomas Cargill was tired of 
his odd position, or at any rate when the 
necessary inspiration had come to his aid, 
he resumed his feet, and, just as if he had 
been a common mortal, he went to the 
George's Tavern, in Grough Square, and 
ordered a tumbler of hot gin-and-water, and 
there, buried in a cloud of smoke, he soon 
became mvisible. 

But) at twenty minutes past four next 
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momingy there was a cabman tugging with 
might and main at the bell of his lodgings, 
and, after a pause of fifteen minutes, Thomas 
Cargill, with a portmanteau in one hand 
and a hat-box in the other, was on his way 
to the steamboat quay at London Bridge. 

Precisely at ten minutes to five o'clock, 
having, of course, the usual squabble with 
^^ cabby,^' which is really so indispensable to 
one's comfort, he was on board. 

^^ Nothing like punctuality," said he. 
Better to be half-an-hour before the time 
than two minutes after it. 

The steamer was advertised to sail at a 
quarter past five o'clock, with the greatest 
punctuality. Therefore, as there was a space 
of twenty-five minutes to spare, Mr. Cargill 
filled up the time by looking about him ; for 
although day had not yet broken, there was 
much to observe, and much in the scene to 
amuse a person unaccustomed to such bustle. 

He wondered, first of all, how he had 
ever got on board, the steamer for Boulogne 
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being so far in the water as to render access 
to it nearly impossible. 

Numerous other vessels had to be crossed, 
and at last the deck of the ^^ Sea Nymph'' 
was gained by walking along a narrow plank 
stretched from the vessel moored nearest to 
it, but still at a distance of ten or twelve 
feet. A very rickety ridestick gave a mort 
inefficient protection to those coming on 
board. 

Mr. Cargill, while engaged in his obser- 
vations, saw this demonstrated with nearly 
fatal effect, in the case of a young lady 
who was endeavouring to reach the steam- 
boat. 

She was closely veiled, and wrapped in a 
warm woollen plaid. But, despite of the 
many wrappers, the elegance of her slight 
person, and the dignity and grace of her 
carriage, denoted that she was a lady. 

One of the porters of the quay was pre- 
ceding her with a trunk and hat-box, and 
he had safely gained the deck, when a large 
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steamer eomiiig up the pool caused the 
waters to swell and heave. This, of course, 
forced both the ^^ Sea Nymph" and the next 
vessel to swing considerably ; so that, be- 
fore the young lady had time to cross the 
gangway, it was just on the point of falling 
from the vessel on which it rested, and the 
lady was in imminent peril of being precipi- 
tated headlong into the water. 

CargUl, who had been watching her pro- 
gress, saw her danger; and holding firmly 
to the side of the " Sea Njrmph," he had 
just time to seize the lady by the hand, 
when down went the gangway, and down 
fell the lady, uttering a terrible scream for 
help. In a moment assistance was at hand, 
but it was soon found that the danger had 
been already provided for, and that Cargill 
held the lady's hand like a vice; so, al- 
though nearly touching the water, she could 
not fall into it so long as his strength 
enabled him to hold her up. 

She was soon placed on the deck, and 
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after a few minutes taken to recover from 
the fright, she warmly thanked Mr. Cargill 
for her presen-ation. 

That redouhtable gentlemen at once be- 
gan to speculate upon the occurrence, and 
upon who the young lady could be who was 
thus travelling imattended. He liked her 
pale but expressive face, which was a beau- 
tiful oval, and in which was set as lovely a 
pair of eyes as ever he had seen. Altogether 
the appearance was refined; the manner 
elegant, even distingue. There was no 
over-boldness, but still she had a self-posses- 
sion about her which was calculated to evade 
any attempt at undue familiarity. 

" Who can she be ?" thought Tam ; " she 
is not a dressmaker evidently ; for when 
she took off her gloves, her fingers had no 
needle-marks about them. She cannot be a 
real lady either, or she would not be travel- 
ling alone — ^no, no ; in that case, she would 
have attendants, or a chaperone with her. 
Now, who can she be ? If she's not a real 
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lady, she deserves to be one. Grod bless me ! 
it can't be a case of running away ? Who 
knows, perhaps it is an elopement for any- 
thing we can telL An elopement I but 
where is the gentleman ?" and Cargill turned 
round to look for the supposed happy indi- 
vidual, but he could fix on no person who 
was likely to be trusted by such a lady. 

The reader of course guesses at once that 
it was Marie Bauer. 

All was hurry and bustle on board. The 
sailors were running to and fro, and the 
captain had given orders to ^^ cast off," when 
a loud shout from the shore and a hail to 
the captain to ^^ stop her," announced a 
new passenger. 

" Now, then," thought Cargill, " this 
will most likely be him. He's a gentleman 
at any rate. By the powers ! two servants, 
and his travelling cloak trimmed with sable !" 

Cargill wa^ next on the alert to ascertain 
the name of the gentleman. The boat had 
started, and as the lugguage was now stowed 
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away, he could not ascertain what name 
might be on the travelling cases, nor could 
he see the gentleman anywhere about the 
deck« Descending to the cabin, he had his 
curiosity amply rewarded; for there, close 
t. «n, of th. l«np^ which ^ rtUl bun., 
ing, he saw the stalwart figure of the gen- 
tleman himself. 

" Whew 1" he whistled, " it*s Sir William 
Bamton, is it ? then there is a screw loose 
somewhere; he's persuaded that lady to 
elope with him, I am sure. She's not a 
woman accustomed to sin, I am certam oi 
that. That it is a case of runaway, or 
something worse on his part, I could almost 
take an oath. Now for it, however, I'll 
watch tiiem, and see all about it. " 

It was some time before anything occurred 
to awaken suspicion ; but at last he saw Sir 
William make up to the lady, who had re- 
treated to a retired part of the vessel, evi- 
dently desirous, to be alone, or perhaps 
^^ shamming il^" as Cargill thought — ^we are 
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80 prone to take the worst view of our 
neighbours when there is^room for suspicion. 

£ut he was speedily undeceived. 

He followed to listen, and, standing be- 
hind a wooden building erected for the pur- 
pose of receiving horses, he was enabled to 
hear all that passed between them without 
being observed himself. 

" So, Marie, you thought to elude me did 
you, by going to Paris ? but you see I am not 
to be repulsed," were the first words of the 
Baronet as he came to the place where she 
was standing. 

'^ You here, Sir William I Can I not es- 
cape your persecution even here? Leave 
me, sir ; I entreat you, leave me." 

" Never, my pretty Marie ; I shall not 
leave you till you consent to receive my suit. 
I will follow you wherever you go. I am 
now on my way to Paris, and you must con- 
sent to make me happy for my constancy." 

" You need not urge it, sir. Your love is 
pollution to me. Begone and leave me, or 
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I will claim the protection of the captain. 
Begone, I say, or I will scream for assis* 
tance." 

" Oh, you needn't trouble yourself, the 
captain is a friend of mine." 

" But there are others who can aid me." 

" Oh, no doubt ; but don't you see the 
deck is deserted. Most of the passengers 
are sick or at breakfast, the rest are mind- 
ing their own business, and wiU not heed 
ours." 

" Not all of them," thought Cargill, who 
had by this time crept into the stable ; "I 
am looking after yours." 

" Oh, sir, this is ungenerous, ungentle- 
manly ; leave me, leave me in peace. I will 
alarm the passengers ; there will surely be 
some one among them who will protect me." 

" No mistake about that, my lassie ; Tam 
Cargill will see you safe through the busi- 
ness." And had he obeyed the generous 
impulse of the moment, he would have 
sprung out at once and felled Sir William 

VOL, ni. K 
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to the deck, but he pradently reserved to 
wait a little, and get a better excuse for such 
an extreme measure as knocking down a 
baronet. 

He had not long to wait. 

^^ Hear me, Marie,'' exclaimed Sir William. 
" I am mad with love for you. Why refuse 
to listen to me ? We are going to Paris ; 
be mine in the sense I explained to you. 
I will settle a large income upon you. You 
shall have carriages, horses, jewels, servants, 
fine houses— everything which can make a 
woman happy. Marie, I adore you I Say 
but the word, say you will be mine, and all 
will be as you wish. I can give you every- 
thing your heart can desire, everything'* — 

'^ But an honourable marriage. Faugh I 
Sir William, it makes me shudder to hear 
you," said Marie, with intense enei^. " You 
would heap upon me things I loathe — ^the 
price of shame ; grandeur that would mock 
me. Equipages, jewels, servants, and fine 
houses are no baits for Marie Bauer. Be- 
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gone, with your filthy words and your fold 
actions. B^one, tempter, and seek aoine 
one more degraded than I am on whom to 
lavish your offers ; they stir not me/* 

"What, you defy me, and scorn niy 
offer ?'* And here his mean nature coming to 
his aid, he proceeded to abuse and threaten 
her. "You shall repent this, madam; if 
I cannot have you to myself, I shall pollute 
your name, so that no one else can ; I will 
blast you wherever I go, and describe you as 
my cast-off mistress ; T will be revenged !" 

" Yes, I know you will ; you are vile 
enough even for more degraded actions than 
that. Sir William. I have all along known 
you — ay, better than you know yourself. No, 
T could not love so mean a wretch as you 
are." 

" Damnation I had this been from a man, 
I would have struck him dead at my feet ; 
but, curse you, you are a woman, and I can- 
not strike you," 

" Pshaw I Sir William, don't dispute 
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about terms/' said Marie, now holding him 
at bay like a roused bear ; ^^ it would be a 
manlier act to strike me with your denched 
hand than to take such a revenge as you 
threaten. But it is like the coward who is 
afraid to marry the woman he says he loves." 

" Confusion to your vile tongue," hissed 
Sir William, as he started forward, and 
seized her by the arms. 

Marie «,L.ed out for help. 

Some gentlemen, who had just come up 
from breakfast, rushed to the place where 
the scene had occurred, and before Cargill, 
who had started to his feet, had time to get 
out of his stall, all were on the cabin-deck, 
and an excited crowd had gathered at the 
place almost in a moment. 

" What is the matter ?" asked one of the 
gentlemen, much excited at the idea of a 
lady being insulted in the " Sea Nymph. '» 
^^ I am a director of the company to which 
this vessel belongs, and I insist on this being 
explained." 
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" Sir, I claim your protection from the 
violence and insults of this gentleman/* said 
Marie, who was hlushing all over. " He 
has followed me since ever he came on 
board." 

Sir William Bamton was resolved to blast 
her character at once. He was taken aback 
at being paraded on the quarter-deck, but 
he was cool, and fancied that now was the 
time to cany his threat into execution. 

" Oh, gentlemen, don't trouble yourselves. 
I'll explain all this. The fact is, this is 
simply a personal matter between this young 
lady and myself ; it was arranged that we 
should meet on board, and — ah 1 you under" 
stand, gentlemen, it's an affair of love ; in 
fact, the quarrel will be all right before we 
land. It is a money affair, and I have to 
beg that no person will interfere." 

Sir William so contrived to colour his 
statement as to make it appear true, and 
the growing confusion of Marie seemed to 
give it an appearance of reality. 
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The opinion of the audience was rapidly 
setting in against her. 

" Oh 1 do not believe him, gentlemen ; it 
is false I his story is false-* it ^is, it is ! I 
claim your protection, sir, as a director. Sir 
William Bamton" — 

" Oh, then, you know who he is," sneered 
Mr. Truffles, the director, who reverenced 
baronets, and who had heard of Sir William 
as a star m the world of fashion. 

" Oh, yes, she knows me very welL We 
know each other, in fax^t, and she came with 
me by her own consent." 

" That's a lie. Sir William," exclaimed 
a voice in the crowd, " and you know it is." 

This pithy way of putting matters ex- 
cited, as might be expected, a most profound 
sensation ; and as the scuffle and loud voices 
continued, it drew nearly the whole of the 
passengers to the scene. 

The director of the company was as- 
tounded at the boldness of any person daring 
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to fasten so opprobrious an epithet upon a. 
real West End baronet. 

It is almost needless to say that the 
speaker was Mr. CargiU. 

He lost no time in following up his as- 
sertion. 

^' Yes, gentlemen ; it's a lie, and, as Emilia 
says, ' an odious, damned lie/ too ; and if 
you knew the gentleman as well as I do, you 
would not be surprised at it. His name is 
Bamton — Sir William Bamton — and his 
reputation in Scotland is not very great, 
whatever it may be here. Every word that 
young lady uttered is true. I beard all that 
passed between them, and was just preparing 
to kick him when assistance arrived to her 
aid." 

" Pitch him overboard," exclaimed a 
zealous steerage passenger, evidently a de- 
mocrat, from the succeeding exclamation of 
something about " d d haristocrat." 

" No, no, send him to Coventry, the 
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cowardly scoundrel," was the general excla- 
mation of the other passengers. 

" Yes ; but hear the rest of my story, 
friends," said CaxgilL" 

" Certainly, certainly — anything to 
oblige," said the director, who saw the tide 
turning, and was determined to be on the 
popular side. 

It is an amiable weakness, perhaps ; but 
Directors do like, somehow or other, to be 
on the popular side. 

" Well, he has evidently, so far as I could 
learn, been in the habit of persecuting this 
lady — ^who it appears, is on her way to Paria 
for the purpose of shunning him— before she 
came here at all ; and when she told him 
that she could not suffer him to pollute her 
mind with such proposals, the cowardly 
sneak said he would be revenged, and would 
spread a report in Paris that she was his 
cast-off mistress. I leave you to form your 
own opinion of the dirty fellow who could 
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thus bully a respectable and pretty young 



woman." 



" Oh, thank you, sir ; thank you kindly, 
and a thousand times over. I am doubly 
indebted to yOu. This morning you saved 
my life, and now you have confer^ upon 
me a greater obligation ; for you have saved 
what is far dearer to me — my reputation. 
How can I ever repay you?" said Marie. 

" Saved your life, did he ? Oh, that alters 
the case entirely; we'll repay him," said 
some one in the crowd, who had a great 
reverence for physical courage, but under- 
stood little about the moral quality. ^^ I 
propose that we subscribe for a gold watch 
for Mr.— What's your name, sir ?" 

" Cargill is my name." 

" Mr. Cargill. He's a trump of a fellow 
and deserves that at any rate ; as for this 
Bamton, he ought to be kicked — ^in fact, 
he is kicked morally, if not physically. What 
do you say, gents ? Here is my sov. for a gold 
watch to this prime fellow of a Scotchman." 

K 2 
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" Agreed, agreed," said the universal 
voice ; " down with your dust, all of you." 

" m be clerk and treasurer," exclaimed 
one ; ^^ and I'U go round with the hat," said 
another. . 

" Here's half-a-crown for me," said the 
democratic steerage passenger. 

" Your name ?" demanded the clerk. 

*^ A ater of the haristocracy," was the 
reply ; " d— — my name ; haction is my 
rule." 

" Five sovereigns from the Boulogne 
Steam Packet Company," said our friend the 
Director . 

" Hurrah, hurrah, brayvo 1" roared some 
of the sailors at this generous action of one 
of their employers. 

Our friend, the Director, looked round 
gratified at this demonstration. He had 
but done his duty, that Director. But 
virtue is bccasionally rewarded after all. 

The attentions of the lady passengers were 
pressed upon Marie ; and for the rest of 
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the voyage Tam was the honoured guest of 
all the gentlemen in turn ; and we do not 
care to say how many ^^ bottoms of brandy," 
hot and cold, the steward supplied on that 
memorable occasion. 

It was lucky the train did not start for 
Paris till a few hours after the arriyal of the 
boat, as it enabled Tam to wash his face, and 
take a glass or two of Seltzer water, much 
to the refreshment of his personal ap- 
pearance. 

The gold watch was procured and pre- 
sented before they left for the hotel, jand 

Mr. , the director, made a very pathetic 

speech on the occasion, deeply lamenting 
that one of their steamers had been made 
the scene of such a disgraceful attack on 
the feelings of a young lady. 

We need scarcely say that Mr. Cargill 
did not neglect the favourable opportunity 
he had acquired, by right of his services, of 
cultiyatuotg Miss Bauer'^ society. Above all, 
he was delighted to find that she spdbe 
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French like a native ; at least he thought 
she spoke it like a native, judging from the 
animated way in which she conversed with 
an old French lady who sat next to them 
in the carriage. 

It is to be hoped that the reader has long 
since given Cargill the credit, which he 
certamly deserves, of being a long-headed 
Scotchman ; for before he got to Paris he 
had built up as pretty a little scheme as 
could possibly be conceived, and which, in 
due time, may happen to come again under 
our notice. 

In the meantime, we leave Mr. Cargill to 
pursue his inquiries, and return once again 
to London. 

As for Sir William, thoroughly crest- 
fallen and despised by all who saw him, he 
did not venture oif the present occasion 
further than Boulogne. After remaining 
there a day, he hurried again to London , 
and in the dissipation of his old haunts for- 
got his mortifications. 
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P.S. — It must be understood that this 
little episode, which is highly necessary to 
be related, took place several months before 
the other and later portions of our story had 
evolved. 



CHAPTER X. 



CONSTANTINE IS SAVED 1 

We return again to the villa of Mdlle. 
Mysie Semple. 

Constantine's escape from death cannot 
be considered as otherwise than miraculous, 
and it is necessary to explain how it oc- 
curred. 

The building of the ncjw Houses of Par- 
liament was, at the time of Constantine's 
attempt at suicide, in full progress, and is 
even yet proceeding, and, we suppose, will 
be going on for the next twenty years ; as 
in this great country of ours we never hurry 
such matters. 
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These gigantic operations at Westminster 
necessitated the occupation of a great part 
of the river at Westminster Bridge, on 
which were kept boats filled with materials, 
rafts of timber, &c., &c. 

These floating valuables formed a rich 
quarry for the midnight robber ; and it fre- 
quently happened that immense quantities 
of valuable timber and fittings were 
carried off by the expert thieves who do 
business on the Thames despite the vigi. 
lance of the water police. 

On the eventful night on which the pain- 
ter committed the rash act of leaping into 
the river, a party of the marauders, taking 
advantage of the thickness of the evening, 
had determined upon carrying off some 
valuable logs of mahogany from this spot. 

Before the time that Constantine had 
chosen for his awful plunge, they had ar- 
rived at the scene of their operations. 
There was a party of eight ; and having 
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preTioudy smoothed over all the difficulties 
which were started by a zealous watchman, 
they prepared to do business. They had 
considered their time well ; because at that 
period of the year there was frequently an 
influence in the tide which extended a good 
way up the river. But they calculated that 
eight of them were quite capable of doing 
the business, and to pull up with their load 
of mahogany to a place where it could be 
landed, and then, to prevent suspicion, row 
the boat on as far as Richmond. 

To prevent observation from noise or any 
other cause, the boat was well filled with 
chdffand straw, over which were thrown 
one or two pieces of old carpet or wax-cloth. 
This enabled the mahogany to be drawn 
on board with the silence necessary to se- 
cure success. 

At the moment Constantino precipitated 
himself from the bridge, this boat was 
moored directly at the edge of the current 
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of the river ; and so, instead of being pre- 
cipitated into the water, the young man fell, 
with a stunning force, into the boat, and 
sank deep into the bed of chaff. His life 
was thus miraculously saved ; and escaping 
immediate discovery from the midnight 
plunderers, because of their having put a 
piece of matting on the plax^e stiU further 
to deaden the sound, the boat set off with its 
plunder. 

This was delivered, in due time, at a cer- 
tain receptacle for stolen goods ; ^here, 
also, two of the men alighted. The others 
pulled away with great speed, in case of 
pursuit, and in course of time they were 
rapidly approaching their destination, when 
one of the oarsmen unfortunately missed 
his stroke, and fell into the stem of the 
boat. 

He uttered a suppressed exclamation ; 
and rapidly regaining his feet, whispered to 
his companions to pull to the shore at once, 
as there was a detective on board. Tho- 
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roughly alanned, they all jumped out, and 
leaving the boat to its fate, fled as fast 
as possible, under the idea that Constantine 
was a detective officer who had concealed 
himself for the purpose of apprehending 
them. Their whole idea was danger from 
a detective I They never fancied the poor 
fellow was quite insensible from the effect 
of his fall, or that they had been instru- 
mental in saving a fellow-creature's life. 

A new danger now awaited Constantine. 
An early steamboat, going dovm the river, 
caused so great a swell as to capsize the 
boat. Fortunately he was thrown out on 
the top of the old wax-cloth ; and floating 
gently on this fragile raft, he was washed 
ashore against the little pier which had been 
constructed by Mysie Semple for her own 
use on her boating excursions. 

We have already seen how he was picked 

up by the old gardener, and we now proceed 

to follow once again his chequered fortunes. 

^^ Good heavens I what a mystery ; but 
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quick, quick — he may not yet be dead*' 
^M^ MeruJi, if it we» ^1. 
save him. ^^ James, fly for a doctor — why 
do you stand there staring? David — Mr. 
Brookman, gethun carried in— where is the 
coachman ?" and away ran Mysie shouting 
for the coachman. 

In the interval, David unloosed his necL- 
ribbon, and undid the buttons of his vest 
By the time this was accomplished, Mdlle. 
Mytte was airain on the scene, accompanied 
b, . wl«,l,Tl of domestic both men 
and women. 

She knelt down and held over his mouth 
a little hand-glass, which she brought from 
her dressing room. 

^' See, see I" she exclaimed, '^ he lives? 
he breathes I the glass is damp — look I" 

'^ No, no, Miss Mysie ; it's only the vapour 
drawn from his face by the heat o' the sun. 
Fuir lad, I'm dootin' if he'll ere breathe 
again." 
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" Oh, he cannot be dead ; see how com- 
posed his face is I look, a smile breaks upon 
it. I say he is not dead." 

" Tuts, tuts, it's no a smile ava — that is, 
a natural smile like ; ifs just the sunbeam 
playing on't, I tell you." 

" Well, well, do not dispute about it,'* 
said Brookman ; ^^ here is Dr. Bentley, who 
will soon settle the matter." 

^^ A hot bath as quick as lightning," said 
the doctor. " Why do you stand staring 
there, men ? He's not quite dead, I think. 
Get him carried into the house at once." 

" Oh, thank you, doctor ; I was sure he 
was not yet dead, poor fellow ; what a noble 
face he has I" and straightway Miss Mysie 
began to wonder who he could be—" and 
that miniature, too — I wonder what it all 
means? What can he have to do with 
Lady Mary Belmont ? Who is he, and how 
came he to be so nearly drowned ?" 

If she had but known 1 
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Dr. Bentley fought long and desperately 
with the " case," which was a very obstinate 
one, he said. The struggle was severe, 
and it seemed hard to determine which 
would carry the point — "life" or "death." 
At last his exertions were rewarded ; the 
" case," as the doctor called it, yielded to 
his treatment, and a faint sigh from the 
body convinced the doctor that all was right 
at last. 

" There, that one sigh proves my case as 
well as a thousand would have done, James," 
said the doctor to his assistant. " He's 
alive, you see — ^the sigh eflFectually settles 
that; the blood is at work running its 
course again. The pulse beats — ^feeblyj of 
course ; but it beats, James. Presently the 
fellow wiU open his eyes, and then he will 
see about him a little. Get him out of the 
bath now, James." 

The body was lifted carefuUy from the 
bath and laid upon a bed, then rubbed with 
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hard towels till it was of a glowing red 
colour — the hreast heaved, blood burst from 
the nostrils, and the eyes slowly opened. 

^^ That will do for an hour," said the 
physician ; ^^ just moisten his lips with that 
wine — ^take a feather to do it with ; and, 
now, I shall have a drop of Miss Mysie's 
real Scotch whisky. What a stiff devil that 
fellow is, he seemed almost determined to 
die ; however, he can do it some other time. 
He's all right now." 

Mysie was walking about the passage 
when the doctor came out of the bed-room. 

She ran forward to greet him, and inquire 
what success. 

" Well, Doctor, how is it with your 
patient — is it life or death, say in a word ?" 

" Life." 

^^ That's a good doctor ; your skill never 
fails." 

^^ Neither do your guineas. Miss Mysie." 

^^ They shall not on this occasion, at any 
rate, doctor." 
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" Very well, give me as many as you like, 
and then TVL go." 

" But youTl take something after, your 
exertions ?*• 

" Yes, of course." 

"Wine?" 

" No." 

"What then?" 

" Why, you know quite weU." 

" Whisky and water ?" 

" Of course, as usual — ^wine is only fit for 
foreigners. Scotch whisky is nectar fit for 
the gods ;" and, we presume, fit for doctors 
also, for Dr. Bentley did his potation the 
most ample justice, smacking his lips after 
each sip with exceeding gusto. 

Miss Mysie^s doctor was an excellent 
man, and, as will be seen, he was also a 
character; and that was a great feature 
with her. She liked a thoroughly eccentric 
person, and was very fond of the doctor. 

After finishing his whisky and water, and 
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pocketing Miss Semple'sbank note, he went 
again to look at his patient 

Miss Mysie insisted on accompanying 
him, but Constantino had been put to bed, 
and was now asleep ; so her curiosity had to 
remain satisfied for the present. 

^^ But I will soon learn all about him ; 
when he awakes I will ask him his name." 

" No, you won't. He will sleep for seven 
hours at least, and no person will speak to 
him till I come back again. Let me see, 
that will be dinner-time ; I am not engaged." 
" Very well, dine here." 
" Good ; and, in the meantime, to pre- 
vent accidents, I will lock, and carry ofi^ the 
key. You can amuse yourself by listening 
at the key-hole till I return. Good morning. " 
" Au revoiry doctor." 
No sooner had he gone, than Mysie hur- 
ried to the drawing-room to examine the 
miniature. She looked at it attentively, and 
exclaiming — "I am certain it is Mary," 
rang the bell. 
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The servant came in. 

" The carriage— instantly, James." 

'' Yes, Mamselle." 

In ten minutes tiie ^^ divine cantatrice,'' 
as the Morning Post called her, was gallop- 
ing on her way to Evesham House, with 
the miniature in her hand. 



VOL. ni. 



CHAPTER XL 



THE BRUSH CLUB AGAIN. 

Mr. MTS'aib, of Rupert Street, the painter's 
broker, had been invited by a few of his 
friends and customers to meet them at the 
Brush Club, and join them in a glass of 
whisky-toddy, a beverage of which he was 
very fond. 

Having arrived rather early, he was sitting 
in the room devoted to the meetings of the 
club, before a brisk fire, chewing the cud 
of numerous sweet and bitter fancies. 

Mr. M^Nair was indulging in a little in- 
ward rumination, much as follows : — 

" Wool, weel, it's no everybody that can 
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cheat the auld Scotchman; and I canna 
believe yet that Mr. Constantme really 
could mean it. I had aye a gnid opinion o' 
that yomig man; but, awthing considered, 
it's rather suspicious, I must say. Of coorse, 
it wadna hae dune tae hae telVt him o* the 
trick I intended for his benefit; so I 
thought the richt way was to swutch him 
oot o* his skaitches, as the best payment ; 
an' nae doubt, had the hail scheme suc- 
ceeded, it would have come to pass as I pre- 
dicted. Weel, weel, I can afibrd tae gie the 
frame, after a'. But to think, when I went 
to his house for the bits o' skaitches, that it 
suid be shut up, an' him and the rest o' 
them flown awa. After a sale by auction, 

too — ^that's the best o't. D n the fallow, 

he needna hae dune me, and me befriendin* 
him the way I was. It's quite true, am 
dootin', that this London plays the deevil 
wi' the morals, an' sune ruins a man's vir- 
tues. Weel, weel, there was greater loss at 
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Shirra Muir; so, here's better luck next 
time." 

And with tolerable composure, after thus 
going over the matter, Mr. M'Nair sipped a 
few mouthfuls of the toddy, which he pro- 
nounced " reaUv vera fine indeed." 

He would certainly have been away into 
another ^^ maunder," as he called it, had he 
not been roused up by the entrance of that 
;Treat critic, Edmonstone Buck Frizzal, Esq., 
the wonderful editor of the Saturday 
Slasher. 

" Ha ! Mr. M^air, good evening ; how 
are you?" 

" Weel, sir, I dauma compleen, thank 
you. Hoo are you keepin' ?" 

" Oh, never was better. I have been at 
the gallery the whole day, and am very 
tired. What are you going to stand ?" 

" Stand, Mr. Frizzal, really, sir " 

" Man, you have made a superb frame for 
that * Joan of Arc ;' it is really a wonderful 
thing in its way." 
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^^ Am glad you*re pleased, Mr. Freezal ; 
but you havena said what ye'll tauk." 

[Had Frizzal not put in a word about the 
frame, we are certain Mr. M^air would 
not have stood anything ; as it was, he was 
liberal, and a smoking glass of brandy 
punch was speedily on the table, a part of 
which was quickly contributing to the re- 
freshment of the great critic's mner man.] 

Now came the usual rush of the club 
men. 

In a few minutes the room was full, and 
conversation was general. The whole ts3k 
was ^^ Joan of Arc," the new painter, and 
the new style of painting. 

'^ There is no mistake about its genius ; 
I always said Constantino would come out.'' 

^^ And now it is proved ; but coming out 
is not the only thing requisite to make a 
genius. Many who come out have just to 
hurry in again as fast as they can." 

'' As you did." 
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" Oh, come — ^no personalities," shout 
the chorus. 

^^ And this is the man whom Lankester 
. said would fail ; this man who turns out to 
be the great man of tiie season, whose pic- 
ture one cannot approach because of the 
crowd which surrounds it — a picture which 
has had a column of the Times devoted 
to it/' 

" D n the 7'tfiiw/'~Friz2al. 

^^ And which is already sold, or at least 
can be, for any sum under five thousand 
pounds. Lord Claret says he will give as 
many guineas rather than not have it." 

" Then why doesn't he make his offer, 
then ?" said Mr. Lankester. " You don't 
mean to say that fellow with the back won*t 
take that sum for it?" 

" Ah I there's the mystery. Constantine 
can't be found. Something has happened 
to him, depend upon it." 

Mr. M^air became eager to hear now, 
and bent forward to catch every word. 
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" What 1 can't be found ?" was next 
asked. 

"No ; he is not to be found. One of the 
porters of the gallery has been searching all 
London for him. He has been to where he 
lodged in Bloomsbory Square, but the 
house is shut. He went to the house, and 
found that the landlady had been sold up 
and was off to the Isle of Man. It is sup- 
posed that Constantino was not aware of the 
sale till all was over, and that the whole of 
his pictures were sold, and that he has gone 
to Edinburgh to renew the supplies. But 
here comes Maiddtone, his friend. He can 
likely tell you more about it." 

" Come along, Maidstone, my boy. We 
want to hear all about this romantic busi- 
ness ; and it seems that, haying been Con- 
stantine's confessor, you must know the 
facts." 

" Well, I am sorry I know so little. But 
it struck me as very strange that Constan- 
tine did not come forward to claim his pic- 
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ture when the Exhibition opened, especially 
as it made such a hit. I have been endea^ 
vouring in yain to find him. I went to his 
lodgings, but the house is shut up, and no 
one can tell what has become of him. I 
have been to the Steam-Packet Office and 
to the railways, but can find no trace. He 
was so passionately fond of water, that if 
he had left for Scotland, he would have 
gone by sea. Now, I have seen Captain 
Bain, in whose ship he came up, and we 
have both made inquiries, and could find no 
trace of him. I almost fear to mention my 
suspicions, but it looks as if he had com- 
mitted suicide." 

" Suicide 1*' exclaim the chorus. 

^^ Ah, he was passionately fond of the 
water, was he ?" asked Lankester. 

^' Shame 1 shame I it is too solemn a 
subject for jesting about, Lankester,*' pro- 
nounce the chorus. 

'^Suicide, do you say?" asked Frizzal 
" What is your motive for that supposition?** 
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« Well, I may be wrong," said Maidstone, 
" but I have been to Scotland Yard about 
the matter, and Superintendent Park went 
rather into the case, as he happened to 
live on one side of the house where Con- 
stantine had lodged, and knew him person- 
ally. Of course, his appearance being 
rather remarkable, he was easily noticed. 
Now it appears that he had been noticed, 
on a particular evening, lately. He was 
first seen in the Haymarket, on that tre- 
mendous foggy night which we had lately ; 
then another policeman found him in the 
dark arches of the Adelphi ; and a third 
one warned him twice off Westminster 
Bridge ; and then no other trace of him 
can be found." 

" Puir lad, puir lad, I can fancy it all," 
said M^air, who was getting elevated. 

" You fancy it 1 well, that's good ; fancy 
a prosaic wretch like M^Nair having a 
fancy." 
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" An' what for no, Mr, Lankester ? Do 
you think, sir, that there*s nae fancy in 
Scotchmen, and that a' that kind o' thing's 
left to you porter-swUlin* fellows o' English- 
men ? Hae ye forgotten Bums and Scott, 
sir; or Sir David Wilkie, sir; or Mr. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, sir ; or Eae- 
bum, or Roberts, or Allan, and the rest, 
sir — Chalmers among them — ^that has con- 
ferred honour on oor country ? 'Deed, but 
yere no blate, my braw lad." 

" Oh, but I didn't mean them — I only 
meant yon. You have no fancy, no imagi- 
nation about you. Come, now, M'Nair, 
confess to that." 

^' No, I wunna ; the man that trusted 
you to the extent o' forty guid pounds, 
imaginin' that he would be paid, had mair 
fancy than wut, I'm thinkin', sir." 

" Bravo, M*Nair ; that's a settler to you, 
Lankester," shout the chorus, rattling the 
pots and glasses. 
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" Weel, but never mind that. What's 
to be dune about the puir lad ?'' asked the 
painters' guest. 

" Well," said Frizzal, " what can we do? 
I can see that it will make a good para- 
graph for the S.S., but really we are help- 
less as to anything else." 

^^ I have an idea," said a modest youth. 

" Have you, indeed," said the pompous 
Frizzal; " it's not often you have." 

" Well, it wouldn't be diflSicult to have a 
few more than the Salurday Slasher^ at any 
rate," said a champion of the honest 
youth's. " But let us hear it, old fellow." 

" Well, don't you remember that aw- 
ful foggy night that we were all here ?" 

" Suppose we were, * vot ov it ?' " 

" Now, stop that theatrical business, and 
listen." 

'' Well, I will ; proceed.'^ 

" Don't you remember what happened? 
Don't you recollect the noise that startled 
us all, and when we all got up to see 
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what the shindy was, there was no- 
thing to he seen? Now, I afterwards 
heard from Eliza that Constantine was in 
the room that night, and that he rushed out 
terribly flurried. If so, it must have been 
our conversation that did it all." 

" Our conversation ?" 

" Yes. Don't you remember Frizzal 
had been telling us who were all to have 
pictures in, and just as he said that Con- 
stantine would be rejected, the noise oc- 
curred." 

" Well !" 

" Well, don't you see ?" 

" No." 

" It was on that foggy night he was 
seen so often by the police — when he went 
through the Haymarket — when he was in 
the Adelphi Arches — and when he was seen 
on the Bridge : the inference is clear, I 
think. Suicide, the idea being that he 
failed." 

" Failed ! An' wha informed Mr. Frizzal 
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that he had failed, I wad like to ken? 
Failed, did he ? Was he like a man to fail ? 
Was he no a Scotchman ; and did ye over 
see one frao that country fail yet ? Na, na, 
Mr. Frizzal, he hasna failed. The stuff 
that's yonder is the stuff that makes a 
man. Yo didna find Constantino sittin' in 
a public-hoose when he suid be workin' ; he 
never sat dreamin' and sigbin' aboot fame. 
He creawted it, an' noo he's famous ; an' 
Tm thinking a' the stuff that Mr. Frizzal 
could write wadna undo what the public hae 
dune.'' 

" Bravo, M*Nair ; I'll order my next can- 
vass of you." 

^^ Hae the siller ready when ye come, 
then, for Vm determined no to trust ony 
mair o' you." 

^^ Capital — who says M^Nair is not a 
wit?'' 

" Well, but don't you think we ought to 
do something about Constantino?" asked 
Maidstone. 
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" Yeg ; m tell you what, lads, advertise 
for him, that's the plan; send down to 
Edinburgh to the North British Advertiser^ 
and say that he is requested to forward his 
address to the Brush Club." 

^' No, no ; the second column of the 
Times is the place/' 

" Well, well ; let us advertise, no matter 
just now about the place. Is it agreed 
upon r 

" Yes, certainly," say all the members ; 
" let it be done." 

Very speedily the room occupied by the 
club was deserted, and the various hopes of 
the future who frequented it scattered them- 
selves about the town to pick up more ex- 
citement. 



CHAPTER XII. 



A CONVERSATION AND ITS RESULT. 



In due time the unostentatious brougham of 
Mdlle. Mysie Semple drove up to the great 
gates of Evesham House. 

James very speedily made the gre&t 
knocker to go with a great noise, and then 
he rang the great bell, which sounded 
through Piccadilly with a great clang. The 
great gate swung open, showing in the dis- 
tance the portal of the great house, and the 
great porter stood ready to answer the ques- 
tions of the great prima donna. 

" No ; gone out to the Picture Gallery," 
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was the reply in answer to James's request 
to know if the Lady Mary was at home. 

" Drive there at once," said Mdlle. Mysie. 

" How provoking it is I She will most 
likely be surrounded by a band of flatterers, 
and I will not get her spoken to." 

It was just as Miss Semple had supposed. 
Lady Mary was surrounded by a great crowd 
of beaux and belles, all admiring the pic- 
ture of the season. 

Mdlle. Mysie's appearance was the signal 
for a " sensation ; " and her name was 
buzzed about till it reached the ear of Lady 
Mary, who came forward. 
* " My dear Mysie, is this you— and alone, 
too?" 

'' Yes ; I have been at Piccadilly, but 
found you were here ; so I came at once — 
not recollecting I was without a chaperone.^^ 

" Never mind ; you can be of our party. 
Do come and see it ; it is the grandest pic- 
ture ever painted. There has never before 
been one exhibited at all like it." 
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" What is it, Mary P'' 

" ' Joan of Arc.' Do you not know ? have 
you not heard of it ? It is the wonder of 
the season. It comes in a new shape ; it 
illustrates a new mode of treatment^ and 
new perspective. It inaugmrates a new era 
in art. It is altogether nohle. See how 
grand she looks — how inspired, how divine ! 
The ascending flames make no impression. 
Her soul is rapt with its ascent to heaven. 
It is glorious ! Oh, Mysie, how nohle it k 
to he an artist Y^ 

" Yes, a painter, or a poet, or even a com- 
poser. They can live in the future," said 
Mysie, dejectedly. 

" Ah, so I forgot your weak point, Mysie ; 
hut pardon me, you have the opportunity of 
acquiring such fame during your Kfe that 
you can afford to dispense with it after- 
wards," was Lady Mary's reply. 

Mysie saw that she could get no opportu- 
nity to show Lady Mary the miniature, but 
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she thought it a good opportunity to try 
whether or not she would speak of it/' 

'^ Let us go to the miniature room, I wish 
to see which are beist^" said Mysie. 

^^ Ahj I don't eare much for these pretti- 
nesses, they are generally so much flattered 
jBiiid polished up to suit the sitters' ideas of 
th^ own beauty that you never can depend 
upon them." 

'^ I have seen some which I considered 
remarkably truthful." 

" Exceptions to what I have found the 
rule, then." 

^^ Indeed, have you had one done, and 
can you recommend me to your artist ?" 

'' I know none of them, and never had 
my portrait taken but once, and then it was 
on canvass by a Scottish artist." 

" And you never were so vain as to sit for 
one of those ^ prettinesses,' as you cajl 
them ?" 

" Never ; I hate them too much for that. 
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It is large and grand works of art only that I 
can admire — such as * Joan of Arc,' or other 
pictures which tell an intelligible story or 
point a moral. I consider the painting of 
miniatures quite a daneing^scfaool accom- 
plishment. If you can paint a lady, the 
eyes being blue, the teeth being white, the 
cheeks being red, the hair being auburn — 
that is a miniature, and as a likeness, it is a 
humbug." 

Mysie was disappointed. She did not 
see how the miniature could be painted 
without Lady Mary sitting for it; and she 
was bound to believe that lady when she 
said she had never sat for it. It was mys- 
terious; but Mysie resolved to hear what 
the gentleman said before going further 
into it. 

Hurrying home again, she found she was 
late for dinner, and Mr. Brookman and the 
doctor were impatiently awaitmg her arrival. 

" My dear Miss Semple, this is too bad, 
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keeping the public waiting in this manner, 
without a word of explanation." 

'' Your pardon, dear doctor, but business 
detained me. How is your patient ?" 

" Well, I won't tell you till I see you at 
table. The fact is, I fear the dinner will be 
spoiled by the delay." 

Dinner was served, and again Mysie re ' 
peated the question, ^' How is your patient 
now, doctor?" 

" Well, he is a great deal better, and you 
will see him to-morrow. I will introduce 
you when I come ; but for a day or so there 
must be little talk between you." 

" Who is he ?" eagerly asked Mysie. 

" How do I know? 1 was not so ill-bred 
as to ask him ; but you can, if you like. 
You ladies are better up to that kind of 
business than we men." 

Let us suppose that three days haye 
elapsed. Mysie could scarcely restrain her 
impatience, she was so anxious to be at the 
bottom of what she called " the mystery." 
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Constantine was so much recovered as to 
be able to sit in Mjrsie's morning room. It 
was here that, on the third day, they sat 
together conversing. 

He was weak and languid from the effects 
of his terrible adventure, and spoke but 
little — not half enough to satisfy Mysie^s 
curiosity. 

We give a mere outline of the conversa* 
tion. 

Mdlle. Mysie had ascertained, in the 
most delicate manner in the world, that the 
gentleman had made some great failure in 
his start in life, and had attempted to com- 
mit suicide. 

" I know nothing more than what I tell 
you," he said ; " I was impelled to it — an 
unknown power hurried me to the Thames. 
I could not stop myself — it was as if it were 
my destiny ; and from the time I hurried to 
the Bridge and took the desperate leap, I 
remembered nothing till I awoke and found 
myself here." 
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'^ The disappointmeiit must have been 
great which impelled you to so dreadful, so 
rash an act ?" asked Mysie. 

'^ It was, it was," said ConstantiLe. 

^^ Excuse my rud^iess, but was it of a 
pecuniary nature ?'* 

^^ Lady, it was the sum-total of my whole 
prospects. I could have borne the poverty 
it forboded, but there were other ills more 
difficult to bear than poverty connected 
with my disappointment." 

^^ If any resources I possess can avail 
you, may I oflfer you assistance — perhaps 
what you allude to may be overcome ?" 

Constantine felt in the breast of his vest 
as if seeking for something, and a flush 
overspread his pale face when he found he 
could not find it; blushing all over, he 
thanked Mysie with warmth. " No, no, 
assistance is of no avail in that ; and as for 
the future, I think I can again resume my 
way of Ufe. The great aim buried in ob- 
livion, I will be contented How with a 
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humbler lot than I bad imaged out for my- 
self a month ago. I have acted like a boy, 
and feel that I have been justly punished 
for my temerity in aiming at projects, the 
accomplishment of which has required a 
lifetime in others." 

Mysie could not help thinking that he 
was a noble fellow ; and with that generous 
impulse so peculiar to her, she ran to 
Brookman, determined to force money upon 

him. 

" Mr. Brookman, give me all the ready 
money we have in the house." 

" All, do you say ?" 

" Yes, every coin — immediately." 

Brookman smiled at her impetuosity. He 
knew her way, however, and obeyed. 

" Do you not know," he asked, " what 
we have in the house ? The remittance has 
arrived from Paris from M. Dubois. It is 
two thousand poinds alone, and we have — '^ 

^' Give me that — quick, quick/' 

" The two thousand ?" 
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'' Yes." 

Mysie hurried back to Coitstantine. 
** Here, here," she said, " take this. It 
will aid you in your project. You can re- 
pay me again ; it is nothing to me. I have 
more than I can use." 

Constantine was stupified. It was a per- 
fect bundle of bank-notes she had thrust 
into his hands. 

He could only look his gratitude. 

Mysie herself thought he looked like an 
angel when he made the effort. 

He could say nothing ; but at last, after 
an effort, he spoke— not with his tongue, 
but with his eyes. The big tears came 
rolling down. He looked what he felt, but 
said nothing, as he silently gave back the 
money into the resisting hand of the fair 
songstress. 

She cried for sympathy. 

In a moment her heart palpitated vio- 
lently. She was smitten with a passionate 
love for her guest. She, the great canta- 
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trice^ that had heen nauseated with the so- 
called love of scores of dying lovers. She 
felt a passion for the obscure individual who 
was now the recipient of her hospitality. 
The coronets of dukes and marquises had 
been laid at her feet in vain. She could 
not love such for mere title — and that was 
all they could offer her — ^but now she felt 
that here was a man she could really love, 
and whom she was determined to try and 
win. 

For a time the miniature was forgot in 
the engrossing passion of the moment. 

It was not a love kindled just in a mo- 
ment this; for Mysie, when she first saw 
the pale, wasted form of the suicide, had 
felt that indescribable something which de- 
notes the coming storm of agitation in the 
female heart. 

" I think you said you were an artist?" 
Mysie put in, after they had found courage 
to renew the conversation. 

VOL. III. M 
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^^ Yes; I wished to be one^ but failed in 
the attempt.** 

^^ Ah, you should never say fail ; you are 
a young man, and ought to succeed in any- 
ihingyoufay. The payiter's artis agio- 
rious one. I doat upon it/' 

^^ But your own arf^ lady, is not less 
grand. I almost envy you the power of mov- 
ing thousands by the charms of your voice. 
You have the greatest of the land at your 
feet. They salute you — nay, they worship 
you as a goddess," 

^^ Yes ; and in a day, when a new fa- 
vourite comes upon the scene, I am for- 
gotten/' 

^^ Pardon me, Mysie Semple will never be 
foi^otten* Her voice may cease to thrill the 
oar that listens ; but the woman— the angel 
of charity — will live for ever. Mysie 
Semjde's goodness ^is imprinted in the na« 
tional heart 1" 

'^ Ah, but all other branches of art live 
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but ours. The painter retires from his 

easel, and his fame is perpetuated on the 

canvass — the sculptor leaves behind him the 

enduring block of marble which for ages 

tells the tale of his labours — the warrior 

retires, and his battles are pictured in the 

pages of history —the statesman is ousted 
from the scene of his triumphs, still his 

deeds endure for ages ; but the actor I is his 
history not written in water, and dried up 
by the next day's sun ? He lives but for 
the day — he amuses us with his merry 
humour, sends us laughing home, pleased 
with ourselves and all the world besides. 
Truly he lives but in the memory of his 
contemporaries ; for a time some garrulous 
old play-goer may prattle of his achieve- 
ments — then his fame dies out, ^ leaving 
not a rack behind,' and is it not the same 
with me ?" 

And as Mysie indignantly uttered this 
tirade of eloquence, she sighed to think she 
was but an actress, a singer, a butterfly of 
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the moment, who in one night, if attacked 
by any of the ills that human flesh is heir 
to, might be unfitted to hold her position ; 
and then she would sink into oblivion. ^^ Ah^ 
did my art live like yours, I would be satis- 
fied; but to think that the notes of one 
night are forgotten in those of the next — it is 
painful." 

" Nay, you wrong the world. Fame comes 
to you as an essence. It is a pill which yoii 
swallow every night. You have it while you 

live. You reap in your own person the re- 
ward of your genius. What is fame to 
Byron now, or Scott, or Bums ? What 
though the learning of our age is a universal 
monument to Homer ? He knows it not. 
Shakspere gets a monument. What is giv- 
ing a stone to a genius after he's dead ?" 

" Oh, what a god this man is," thought 
Mysie. " Oh, that he would love me 1" 

She now changed the theme. 

^^ Here is a miniature we found tied 
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round your neck. You will excuse us, but 
we were obUged to take it oft" 

Constantino clutched it greedily. He 
thought it lost for ever. 

" I know that lady. She is the daughter 
of the Duke of Evesham," said Mysie. 

" Yes, it is Lady Mary Belmont," said 
Constantine, blushing. 

" You are, of course, acquainted with 
her ?" asked Mysie. 

" Oh, yes, I honour her. I — that is, she 
was my early patroness. I respect her." 

" He loves her, or why wear her portrait," 
thought Mysie, excited at the idea. 

An embarrassing pause ensued. Both sat 

silent. Constantine placed his hand in his 
vest, and Mysie observed that he pressed the 

portrait. 

Suddenly she colomred and started up. 
A new idea had struck her. 

The conversation with Brookman had re- 
curred to her. 

She, too, might be a lady in her own 
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right — heiress of Lord Bruntsfield. Would 
he love her if she had a titles lands^ an 
ancient name? He was ambitious that 
painter ; she could see it in his face. No 
mean lot would content him. ^^ But I am 
lichy I can have a title, too ?" she thought ; 
" yes, I will conquer him." She suppressed 
her emotion as well as she could, and made 
an excuse to leave the room. 

" There is the file of the Times ; perhaps 
you can read a little. You will see the 
criticism on the pictures in the two last. I 
will come and see you again soon." 

She tried to be calm, but the moment she 
closed the door her excitement found vent. 

" She hurried to Brookman.^ 

" I will do it. I consent to raise the ac- 
tion, Mr. Brookman. Let it be done at 
once." 

" What is it, Mysie ? What action do 
you speak of ?" He pretended to forget. 

" Oh, you are so dull. It is what we 
spoke of. I want to become titled. You 
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said I was heiress of Bruntsfield — of War- 
render — of all that rich man's lands. I 
must have my rk:hts. Go at once to London 
«.d iBrtitut; pLeding. I am W of 
bemg a mere singer, and want my rights." 

She would have proceeded further ; hut a 
faint scream from the chamber where she 
had left Constantine alarmed her. 

She hurried back to see what was wrong. 

Constantine had fainted, and lay hack, 
pale and exhausted, on the couch, with the 
Times newspaper firmly fixed in his hand. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



MTSIE IN LOVE. 

Mtsib^ the moment she comprehended what 
was wrong, summoned assistance, and by 
the application of the usual restoratives in 
such cases, the artist was speedily brought 
once again to his senses. 

He stared wildly around at firsts and 
seemed astonished to find himself where he 
was ; but quickly remembering the occur- 
rence of a few days before, he at once com- 
prehended his position. He looked about 
as if to find something, and then, casting 
his eyes upon the Times^ he turned to 
Mysie and asked — " Is it really true ?" 
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" What ?" was the natural inquiry. 
" What is it you aUude to ?" 

" What you showed me in the Times. It 
is not a hoax, is it ?" 

" In the Times! 1 only gave you the 
paper. I pointed out nothing." 

" Yes, hut you knew it all. It must he 
true, else it could not he in that journal. 
Quick, give me the paper till I again see if 

Mysie handed ^e Times to him. He 
turned rapidly to the place devoted to the 
notices of the exhihition. 

" There, there 1" he exclaimed, " look 
there, read that. It is mine— it is mine I 
I do not dream. Yes, yes, it is mine. The 
victory is over ! Fame at last — ^fame at 
last I Hurrah, hurrah I" and again he sank 
exhausted on the couch. 

The servant who had come in started for- 
ward to render more assistance, hut his 
mistress stopped him. 

^^ No, James, no ; there is no danger; 

M 2 
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now : ]oy never kiDs. He is quite safe, you 
may leave him here with me." 

Mysie was impatient to see what had 
moved him, and taking up the paper, the 
first words which she saw were, '* ' Joan of 
Arc* is undoubtedly the noblest work of 
art contained in the present exhibition," 
&e, &c. 

In an instant she comprehended the 
whole matter. This was his picture. The 
cause of his rash attempt at suicide ; but 
how could that be eitheir, she asked herself ? 
Why commit suicide when he had succeeded 
in getting such a picture as that exhibited ? 
" But stop, I see it all,'' thought the 
p^ietrating Mysie. " It has been placed 
in the gallery unknown to him, or he has 
supposed it rejected, and unable to bear the 
disappointment, attempted to kill himself. 
Yes, that must be the way of it) and this is 
the very picture I saw in the gallery. How 
tftrange it is ; and then the raptures of Lady 
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Mary Belmont ; can she know this man ? 
Why has he a miniature of her, and how is 
it she says such a thing was never painted ? 
How is it that she was in such raptures with 
the picture, and that he was not aware it 
was even exhibited ? I hate these myste- 
ries, and must have them unriddled. It 
cannot be right of this painter to wear her 
miniature if she be, as it is said, engaged 
to this man Bamton. But I must find it 
all out." 

And, determined upon this, she sat down 
and read the long critique in the Times on 
" Joan of Arc." It was a glowing eulo- 
gium, and concluded by declaring the 
painter of it to be the greatest original 
artist who had yet risen in the school of 
British art. 

By the time she had completed the peru- 
sal, Constantine was again in his senses. 
Joy beamed from his eyes, and his face was 
illumined with a smile of happiness. 
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" Have you read it ?" he asked. " It is 
mine, my picture ! — ^my creation ! — ^the 
cause of my sorrow ! Can all that he true ?** 

" It is all true/* said Mysie. " I saw 
the picture when I was m town, and it was 
surrounded hy a crowd of admirers. In 
short, I could not have seen it had it not 
been for the kindness of Lady Mary Bel- 
mont, who made way for me " 

This mention of Mary*s name was an 
artful stroke of Mysie's. She watched the 
effect carefully, and, as she supposed, it 
caused Constantine to blush, and stammer, 
and grow confused. She observed, too, 
that the moment her name was uttered his 
hand dived beneath his vest, and he again 
clutched the portrait. 

Mysie, satisfied with what she had eli- 
cited, then continued : " Assisted by Sir 
William Bamton." 

At hearing Sir William's name, a dark 
frown came over the animated face of the 
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artist, which still further served as an mdex 
to Mysie's ideas on the matter. 

^^ He has heard, then, of the Baronet's 
pretensions to her hand, else why that 
frown ?" thought Mysie. 

These signs were to Mysie "confirma- 
tion strong as proof of Holy Writ " that 
Constantino loved Mary Belmont. 

And Mysie Semple loved Constantino ! 

What was to be done ? 

Mysie was getting deeper and deeper into 
the gulph. The more she saw of the artist 
the more she loved him. 

She endowed him with all the ideal vir- 
tues which it is possible for a woman to con- 
ceive. She quickly converted him into a 
god, and was straightway bent on worship- 
ping him. 

But — there was a but. 

Her idea was that Constantino loved 
Mary for her rank and her wealth ; and 
never thinking she was thus knocking down 
the idol she had created by imputing to - 
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him such base motives, she hurried again 
to Brookman to talk over the steps neces- 
sary for proving herself heiress to Lord 
Bruntsfield. 

Brookman had at once taken advantage 
of her orders. He was too glad of the 
chance to neglect them. It was a great 
opportunity for him. 

" It will be a glorious revenge," he said ; 
" I will show them what a power it is pos- 
sible for even a discarded valet to exercise. 
I have nothing to fear now. That confes- 
sion of Brogan's has effectually cleared me 
of all connection with the crimes at Brunts- 
field, so that I will boldly announce myself 
as the holder of the proof and the instiga- 
tor of the whole proceedings. I will go 
down to Edinburgh and superintend the suit 
personally. There is now, thank God, no- 
thing to hinder me. Yes, Mysie, we will set 
about it at once The sooner we begin the 
better, as she may change her mind ; and I 
see perfectly well the reason for her going 
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on now when she cried hold before. It is 
love, and for this young man too-a man 
who is deformed and unknown. Well, she 
is a strange creature." 

" Mr. Brookman," she said, " have you 
begun the proceedings as to the Bruntsfield 
property ?'* 

" Yes, Mysie ; but why have you changed 
your mind on that subject?" 

" Oh, never mind that ; a woman never 
can ^ve a reason for such changes. She is 
always changing, just like a weather-cock. 
Her reason is always the old one, *just 
because.' '' 

" Well, well ; had you begun the process 
at the time I proposed, you might have been 
perhaps served heiress by this time.'' 

** Yes, that is what I want to know. How 
long will it take ? When did you begin ? 
Will I have the title as well as the estate ?" 

** Certain, everything — estate, title, accu- 
mulations of ready money, several fine 
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houses both in town and country : every- 
thing that can be thought of will be yours/* 

" And when ? How long will it take to 
do all this— a week ?" 

Brookman burst into a hearty laugh at 
this. 

" A week, my dear ! Bless yoiu: igno- 
rance, it will take a year at least, if so soon !** 

" Why so long as that ? You say the 
property is mine, and that you have proofs 
which make it as clear as noon-day. If it 
is so to you, will it not be so to them ?" 

" Even if it were they will resist. They 
will endeavour to prove the marriage null and 
void. Lady Bruntsfield still thinks her son 
will appear ; and, of course, has no idea 
that she herself was illegally married, and 
that, were he to be found to-morrow, he 
could not claim either the title or estates. 
Then there is a brother's wife and children 
who are also claiming. Depend upon it, 
Mysie, there will be a tough battle — ^war to 
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the knife. Everything will be contested to 
the very uttermost." 

" Well, well, let it be war to the knife. 
We can afford to fight. Turn my thousands 
to account at once. Of what use are they 
but to secure my rights ? Push it quickly 
forward ; and, in the meantime, can I not at 
once assume the title and be Lady Mysie 
Bruntsfield ?" 

" Yes, you might ; but that would be im- 
prudent. Let the title be legally made 
yours, then you can wear it without ques- 
tion." 

" But that will be tedious. I tell you, 
Mr. Brookman, I want this matter hurried. 
I must have this title ; I wiU have it. Spread 
everywhere about that I am the heiress of 
Warrender. We will remove to a new 
house ; I will give up the stage. I will have 
equipages, servants, pictures, statues, arti- 
cles of vertu, and other appurtenances of my 
high position. I am already wealthy ; why 
should I remain in such a profession ? He 
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cannot love an opera-ginger— a creature of 
the time, formed but to be stared at and 
criticised No, no ; he must despise a thing 
of tinsel Uke me." 

And so saying, she burst away from 
Brookman's room, exclaiming as she went-— 
^^ I will emulate the Duke of Evesham. If 
it is rank and luxury the painter wants, I 
will alone confer it upon him.'* 

The day after this scene, Mysie wrote the 
following note to Lady Mary :— 

" My dear Mary, — ^You will recollect, no 
^^ doubt, that I am to dine with you to-day. 

" Will you permit me to bring a 
^^ guest who is residing with me for a short 
^' period ? It is the great painter, Mr. 
^^ Constantino — ^the painter of ^ Joan of 
^^ Arc,' which has excited so great a sensa^ 
^^ tion in the present exhibition. 

" Trusting you will do me the favour of 
^^ sending a card for him, — I remain, dear 
"Mary, 

" Yours ever, 

" Mysie Semple." 
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The answer was prompt. A card of in- 
vitation for Constantine was brought back 
by Miss Semple's footman. 

Constantine eagerly assented to accom- 
pany MdUe. Mysie ; for he was longing to 
see Lady Mary Belmont once again. 

Although he was convinced that she wa$ 
for ever lost to him, from her reported en- 
gagement to Sir William Bamton, he could 
not tear himself away from her society ; md 
whenever he had the chance he was in her 
path, or gazing at a distance in silent ad- 
miration. 

Now that he was again about to enter 
into her presence, as the most lauded artist 
of the day, he even trembled with emotion 
as the carriage rattled along to Evesham 
House. 

Mysie was quietly waiting the effect of 
the introduction. She was convinced there 
was a mystery, and that the hringing of tiie 
two together would be a ready way to its 
solution. 
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When the carriage arrived at the great 
gates of Eyesham House, there was a crowd 
of other vehicles, and much confusion 
caused hy the meeting of the company pro- 
ceeding to Hareham House, the gate of 
which was adjoining that of the Duke of 
Evesham. 

The carriage heing detained rather 
longer than was agreeahle to Miss Semple, 
Constantine alighted to ascertain the cause 
of the delay. 

He did not do so unohserved. 

Mark O'Halloran, a constahle in private 
clothes, belonging to the W division, no 
sooner cast his eyes upon him, than he 
started at once into active life ; previous to 
seeing him, he had been indolently lounging 
against one of the pillars of Evesham gate. 

Mark's first action was to fumble in his 
pocket ; his second, was to pull out an elon- 
gated slip of printed paper, rather the 
worse for having been often thumbed. This 
he read eagerly for a second or two ; then 
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he hurried away and consulted with a friend, 
who was close at hand. 

The two having apparently joined issue, 
they dodged Constantine back to Miss 
Semple's carriage. 

After a brief pause, dining which Mark 
took a steady look at the artist, he stepped 
up to the window of the c^ri.*;,, mt«rt on 
business. 

" Your name, I think, sur, is Mr. Con- 
stantine ?" 

" It is ; why do you ask ?'* 

'* For quite a simple reason, sur ; you're 
wanted." 

" Wanted I What do you mean ?" 

'* Thafs just what I mane, sur; you're 
wanted.'* 

" Where ? By whom ?" 

" Oh, at Scotland Yard. It's all right, 
sur ; come along." 

" How dare you, fellow, insult this gen- 
tleman? He is going to dine at Eve* 
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shorn House with the Duke/' said Miss 
Semple. 

^^ It's of no consequence, mum ; he's in 
the Hue-and-Cryy and must go to Scotland 
Yard first. He can then dine with the 
Duke or Duchess either, if he loikes." 

^^ Mr. Constantine, speak, explain. What 
is the meaning of this ? I hate these mys- 
teries ?" said Mysie. 

^^ I really cannot explain ; I am perfectly 
ignorant of why I am thus apprehended.'' 

" You had hotter go to Scotland Yard 
and see. It must he some mistake, which 
can surely he easily explained." 

" Move on there, will you ?" exclaimed 
a savage policeman, ^^ don't you see you 
are blocking up the line ?'' 

" No, you don't do that," said Mark to 
Mysie's coachman, who was preparing to 
obey the mandate of " More on." " You 
had better come out, sur, or I must force 

you." 
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'' Well, if I must come out, I need not 
annoy the ladies any longer. Get a cab 
and let us on to Scotland Yard — since it 
must be so. Au revoirj ladies ; I will join 
you anon.** 



CHAPTER XIV. 



A SCENE NEAR THE END. 

The apprehension of Constantine was one 
of those little affairs that will occur even 
when they are most inconvenient. 

The whole matter can be quite easily ex- 
plained. 

Sir William Bamton was paying his 
morning visit to Lady Mary at Evesham 
House when the note from Mdlle. Semple 
arrived, asking an mvitation for her guest. 

That circumstance disgusted the Baronet 
very much. Knowing Lady Mary's fondness 
for ^^ these artists and people/' as he called 
them, he felt alarmed at having to fight 
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against the « sengation" wWch such a guest 
was sure to elicit at a dinner where the elite 
of the rank and talent of the land would be 
congregated. Sir William had often before 
this period felt the reality of his insignifi- 
cance in such a scene as the reception-rooms 
of the Duke of Evesham afforded. It was 
galling to find that Lady Mary was able to 
sustain a brilliant part in the conversations 
at these re-unions of the world of letters and 
politics, for which the Duke had long been 
celebrated, and that he was a mere lay figure 
on such occasions, obliged to sit in an atti- 
tude like a wooden dummey — afraid to open 
his mouth, knowing that he would let out a 
blunder. 

This is the key to the apprehension of 
Constantine upon the occasion in question. 

Sir William had seen, in the second 
column of the Times^ the advertisement in- 
serted by Constantine's friends of the Brush 
Club, which by a little refined malignity 

VOL^ ni. N 
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on the part of Fiizzal had heen bo written 
as to infer a crime, and not a mere disap- 
pearance. From the description of the 
artist ^ven in the advertisem^it^ Sir 
WiUiam was quite convinced of the identity 
of Constantine, the painter of ^^ Joan of 
Arc,'* and thi& sighing fod who, at Hahbie^s 
Howe, pretended to love the Lady Mary — : 
the son of his moth^'s agent. 

^^ It is quite clear the fellow is in sdiKle 
scrape, and it will be a first-rate plan if I 
can prevent his appearance to-night by tip- 
ping the hint to Mike, or whoever may be 
on duty," thought Su* WiUiam ; '' that will 
Save Lady Mary the trouble of being es^hu- 
siastic about him, or getting up a foss, 
especially as she admires this fellow at any 
rate — and now when he has created a furor 
about ^ Joan of Arc,' she'll get mad to a 
tjwtainty. I wonder if the fellow could 
pamt my new btmter ?" 

Stt Wiltiam was not long in putting 
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mattersr in the proper train, ail bas b^er 
evinced by the little incident of the apprie^ 
hension. 

Miss Semple was exceedingly shocked ai 
the circumstance of Constantine being 
" wanted" at Scotland Yard. She had 
schemed for his admission to Evesham 
House in order to solve what she thought 
was some great mystery, and now, before it 
was possible to get at the bottom of that^ 
he was involved in another stSl more extra- 
ordinary one. Mysie scarcely knew what to 
tinnk, and was on the point of forsaking 
ttie dinner party, and driving herself to 
Scotland Yard to see the end of the adven- 
ture. " He may be some thief or swindler 
whom I have been harbouring, and not an 
artist at all,'* thought the lady ; ^^ that will 
be terrible if it be thie case.** 

However, Miss Simple found she could 
not get away^ and therefore contented h^r^ 
sdf by sending a note detailing the dBTCum- 
stances to Mr. Brookman, who, she ka^Wf 
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" Oh I but, yer honour, I did that already 
— ^it's entirely through that I've gone wrong." 

" You never named the thing to me," 
said the inspector. 

^^ No, sur, I hadn't time ; and when he 
tould me it was ail roight, I thought it wa9 
all roight, and no mistate." 

^^ To whom are you alluding ?" asked 
Constantino. 

" Who do you meajl by he P*' said the 
inspector. 

" He ? why. Sir William, of course ; he 
told me it was the man, and that it was all 
roight." 

" Sir William ?" asked the inspector. 
'' Who is Sir WiUiam? Sir William what ?? 

" Why, Sir William Bamton, qf coursct 
It was him who tould me that I would see 
him in one of the carriages coming to th^ 
Duke^s dinner ; and he tould me how I was 
to know him, and all about it, and he giy 
me half-a-suverin to do it clane, and that I 
would be sure to get the reward that was in 
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the Htie^and'^Cry besides. So I done' it, 
yotf know." 

^^ 1^ William Bamton!" exclaimed the 
inspector. ^^ Have you any idea of what 
he coold do such a thing for ? The police 
Ure getting distmgdUhed allies now." 

^' Yes ; I have some little idea of iiie 
^canse/' said Constantine; ^^ but it matters 
not for that. I suppose, howerer, I am at 
S^Hy to go now ?'' 

" Certainly, sb. I am only sorry you 
•HoQld have been compeEbd to come here ; 
and, I presume, I may send information to 
Mr. M^air as to your whereabouts ?'* 
. ^* Well, you may, if you please ; but it is 
*tnore than likely I will see him to-morroW 
mommg. Good evening.'' 

Constantine procured a cab, and hurried 
back to Evesham House. .&it he was too 
late for dinner, as the company had already 
jipone to the dining-room. 

Mysie excused her guesfs absence to 
liady Mary, and said that he would appear 
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in the eyening, ae he had teen detained by 
pressing business, 

Sir William Bam1x)ny who wiaa standhig 
near, smiled malicioufily as he heard what 
Miss Semple said. And that soodle did not 
pafi^ unobseryed; for M^sie Semple had an 
eye keen sa an eagle'iy and it was ever (m 
tiie watch. 8he stispec^ted at (mce, from tbfr 
quiet^ meaning look which came otw Si)r 
William's counten^ncep that he was soAie* 
how the cause of the painter's apprehension. 
She felt the more assured of tibis on recall-; 
ing Constaatine's frown at the m^re moEtioti 
of his name a day or two ago. ^^ I will 
watch this case, and see what has occurred,'*, 
thought Mysie; ^^this man haa a siidster 
purpose in acting as I feel sure he has 
done." 

In the meantime, Constantino had want: 

dered into the Hbrary ; and taking ujp a new 

novel, had got so interested in the story as 

to forget the lapse of time. . 

/ But at last^ just ae Myaie waB de^airing 
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of his making his appearance, the groom 
of the chambers announced him. 

We may just state the position of parties 
at this interesting moment : — 

All the ladies had left the dining-room, 
and had just been joined by a few of the 
younger gentiemen, including one of the 
Secretaries of State, two Lords of the 
IVeasury, several members of Parliament, 
and Sir WiUiam Bamton. 

Mdlle. Semple was seated at a harp sing* 
ing her celebrated . song from " Roberto.** 
Her bade was to the door. Facing her was 
the Lady Mary, who was entranced with 
the beauty of the melody. Sir TVilliam 
stood by her ladyship's side, and several 
gentiemen bax^ked up the group. 

Miss Semple was so engrossed in the song 
as not to hear the sonorous ^^ Mr. Con- 
stantine** of the Groom of the Chambers ; 
but Lady Mary heard it, and looked at 
once to the door. 

What was her surprise to behold Mr. 
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Liddell I She was upon the point of burst- 
ing out with an exclamation^ of ^^ Constant' 
tine I" but restraining herself, she faintly 
ejaxjulated, "Mr. LiddeUl" and, feelmg 
faint, she had to lean heavily on the arm of 
a gentleman for support, turning at the 
same time deadly pale. 

Mysie was astonished to see such a change 
coming over her friend ; and just as she was 
on the point of fainting away, she i^rang 
from the harp to render assistance, and 
looking round saw the artist, who, like Lady 
Mary, had also changed colour. 

All this was but the work of a momenta 
Mysie soon revived her friend by the admin- 
istration of a glass of water. All her 
surmises were confirmed by what had 
occurred. 

" They do know each other, then," she 
muttered to herself. " I thought as much." 

" I was delighted to find in Mr. Constan- 
tine an old acquaintance,'' said Lady Mary, 
after a moment's pause. "Gentlemen, 

N 2 
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was in town, and sore to be found at a dub 
be frequented in Bow Street. 

Brookman lost no time in proceeding to 
Scotlaad Yard, but found tbat bis services 
were of little avail, as the gentleman bad 
been already liberated. 

^^ It's all a mistake, sur,** said the con- 
stable. ^^ He isn't wanted at all, at all; 
be's only been lost, and that isn't a crime, 
thank God." 

This was in simple truth the end of the 
matter. 

The inspector was annoyed at the trouble 
given to the gentleman ; but Constantino, 
good-humouredly, overlooked the little can- 
tretempSf saying to the man, ^^ My good 
fellow, you ought to have read the adver* 
tisement carefully, and then you would have 
seen that it was only information that was 
wanted. You were wrong to apprehend me, 
and on such occasions you ought not to act 
on yotir own authority, but consult your 
superiorst" . . 
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^^ Oh ! buty yer honour, I did that already 
— ^it*8 entirely through that IVe gone wrong/' 

^^ You never named the thing to me/' 
said the inspector. 

^' No, sur, I hadn't time ; and when he 
tould me it was all roight, I thought it wa9 
all roight, and no mistake/' 

^' To whom are you alluding ?" asked 
Gonstantine. 

" Who do you mean hj heP^' said the 
inspector. 

" He ? why, Sir Williafm, of course ; he 
told me it was the man, and that it was all 
roight." 

" Sir William ?" asked the inspector. 
'' Who is Sir William? Sir William what PV 

" Why, Sir William Bamton, qf coursct 
It was him who tould me that I would see 
hinir in one of the carriages coming to thb 
Duke's dinner ; and he tould me how I was 
to know him, and aU about it, and he giv 
me half-a-suverin to do it clane, and that I 
would be sure to get the reward that was io 
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tbe Btie^and^Cry besides. So I done' it, 
yotf know.*' 

^^ Sir William Bamtonr exclaimed the 
inspector. ^^ Have you any idea of wliat 
he conld do such a thing for ? The poHoe 
Ure getting distingmshed allies now." 

^' Yes ; I have some little idea of tiie 
cause/' said Constantine; ^^ but it matters 
not for that. I suppose, howcTer, I am at 
ii^riy to go now ?" 

" Certainly, sir. I am only sorry you 
iHould have been compelled to come here ; 
and, I presume, I may send information to 
Mr. M^air as to your whereabouts ?'* 

^^ Well, you niay, if you please ; but it is 
'inore than likely I will see him to-morrow 
mornings Grood evening." 

Constantino procured a cab, and hmried 
back to Evesham House. But he was too 
late for dinner, as the company had already 
gone to the dining-room. 

Mysie excused her guesfs absence to 
Lady Mary, and said tfai^t he would c^pear 
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in the eyening, as he had been detained by 
pressing business. 

Sir William BamlK)n) who wias standhig 
near, smiled malidously as he heiq^d what 
Miss Semple said. And that soodle did not 
pafi^ nnobseryed ; fbr Myrie Semple had an 
eye been aa an eagle'i, and it was ever cm 
the watch. She suspeeted at toce, from thfr 
quiet^ meaning look which came over j^ 
William's counten^ncei that he was soAie* 
how the cause of the painter's ai^HTehettsipn. 
She felt the more assured of this on recaU-' 
ing Constantine's fi!^own at the m&te mentioti 
of his name a day or two ago. ^^ I wiH 
watch this case, and see what luis occurred,'* 
thought Mysie; ^^this man ha^ a fiudsi^r 
purpose in acting as I feel sure he has 
done." 

In the meantime, Constantine had wan^ 

dered into the library ; and talking up a new 

novel, had got so interested in the story as 

to forget the lapse of time. . 

/ But at last, just ae Mysie waa de^amhg 
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oi his making his appearance, the groom 
of the chamhers announced him. 

We maj just state the position of parties 
at this interesting moment :— 

All the ladies had left the dining-room, 
and had just heen joined hy a few of the 
jounger gentlemen, including one of the 
Secretaries of State, two Lords of the 
Treasury, several memhers of Parliament, 
and Sir William Bamton. 

Mdlle. Semple was seated at a harp sing- 
ing her celebrated song from " Roberto/* 
Her back was to the door. Facing her was 
the Lady Mary, who was entranced with 
the beauty of the melody. Sir William 
stood by her ladyship's side, and several 
gentlemen backed up the group. 

Miss Semple was so engrossed in the song 
as not to hear the sonorous ^^ Mr. Con- 
stantine** of the Groom of the Chambers ; 
but Lady Mary heard it, and looked at 
once to the door. 
^ . What was her surprise to behold Mr. 
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Liddell t She was upon the point of bursts 
ing out with an exclamation^ of ^^ GonstaU'' 
tine!" but restraining herself, she faintly 
ejaculated, ^^ Mr« Liddell !*' and, feeling 
faint, she had to lean heavily on the arm of 
a gentleman for support, turning at the 
same time deadly pale. 

Mysie was astonished to see such a change 
coming over her friend ; and just as she was 
on the point of fainting away, she eprang 
from the harp to render assistance, and 
looking round saw the artist, who, like Lady 
Mary, had also changed colour. 

All this was but the work of a moment. 
Mysie soon reyived her friend by the admin- 
istration of a glass of water. All her 
surmises were confirmed by what had 
occurred. 

^^ They do know each other, then,'' she 
muttered to herself. ^^ I thought as much/' 

^^ I was delighted to find in Mr. Constan- 
tine an old acquaintance," said Lady Mary, 

aft^ a moment's pause, ^^ Grentlemen, 

N 2 
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allow toe to name Mr. CkmBtantine, the 
celebrated painter, I am sure you all ad- 
niire his ^ Joan of Arc;* " 

" * Joan of Arc 1' The painter of ' Joan 
of Arc !' Is this the Mr. Constantine ? Oh I 
delighted to make his acquaintance^" <&c«, 
&c.y was the universal exclatUation. 

^^ I really thought you had forgotten your 
promise, Mr. Constantine^ and was begin<» 
ning to despair of your arriyal altogether/' 
said Mysia 

^^ Oh ! you are too kind. I would not 
have required to have gone but for the 
kindness of a gentletoan here/' said the 
artist) fixing his eyes Upob Sir William 
Bamtob. 

The Baronet felt uneasy, and coloured to 
the eyebrows. . ,. 

Oanstantine was not a person of a re- 
vengeful disposition, but at ptesent he was 
quite {prepared to illustrate tihe old maadm, 
that a worm, when trod upon, will turn upon 
him who tramples. 
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: And he bad presently an opportunity. 

The artist speedily hecame the licm of the 
eyeningy and at different times was the 
centre of an admiring group of men of 
politics and men of letteflu The attention 
paid to him was most marked — in fact^ to 
use the critical cant of the day, he ^^ made 
a hit)" and ^^ excited an immenw sensation." 
Lady Mary, as mistress of the house, paid 
very much attention, and was gene^rally to 
be seen, in the centre of every group, the 
attentive listener to aU whp were present. 

Sir WiUiam several times tried to make 
an opt>ortunity of insulting him| but had 
been as oitesk frustrated. 

At last^ however, unfortuiiately for him- 
self^ he succeeded. 

In a Uttle group which had assembled 
around Coaaiwiiixe^ft early pictures of 
<^ Dante and Beatrice," Sir William stood^ 
determined to bdng the fo:^ to his right 
level. ^' What right has a nobody like that 
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to monopolise all the attention ?'' tiiooglit 
Sir WilUam. 

A momentary pause enabled him to ^^ get 
in his oar/' as he called it. 

" YouVe an Edinburgh man, I think ?" 
was his first observation. 

" Yes.*' 

^^ Ah ! I think you are the son of the 
person who is agent for me ?*' 

" No ; you are misinformed." 

^^ Oh 1 ah ! Thought you was-^nsame 
name. He had a son with a hump, who 
was a painter, I think, or some such thing." 

^^ I thought he was unmarried, Sir 
William," said Constantino, smothering his 
indignation at the coarseness of the brute, 
which had quite horrified the company. 

" Don't know, I'm sure ; I never meddle 
in other men's stables. I have enough of 
work to keep my own right ; but I suppose 
the lawyer is not immaculate. Bachelors 
seldom are/' 
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" Married people sometimes forget them* 
selves as well, Sir William." 

^^Ah, very Ukely/' said the Baronet; 
" but what family do you belong to ? Who 
are your ancestors ? " 

^' Artists neyer have ancestors," retorted 
the artist, who was rapidly working himself 
up to such a pitch of concentrated emotion 
as threatened to annihilate Sir William. 
The ladies, apprehensive of a ^^ scene," had 
retreated ; but the gentlemen, seeing that 
Constantine was more than a match for Sir 
WiUiam, closed in to see the issue, the more 
especially as he had threatened, in his 
coarse way, to take the conceit out of the 
painter. 

^^ Artists never have ancestors : they 
leave that to sons, who have no other mode 
of being known ; but, for my part, I would 
rather be the son of a mechanic than a 
money-lender." 

This hit told. Sir William winced at the 
allusion. 
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" I hope you don't mean to say'*— 

^^ I mean nothing but what I have said." 

Now, a bright thought took its place in 

Sir William's revengeful mind ; he saw he 

would be worsted, and therefore he de? 

terauned to have what, he thought, would 

be a great triumph. 

" So you are not Mr* Iddddl's son ?" 

. "NO;" r 

" Then, I say you are a swindler. You 
have been advertised in tiie Times as such, 
and should be apprehended. You are not 
the great painter at all, but a mere im* 
poster. We shall get the police, and have 
you turned out." 

" It won't do, Sir. You have exhausted 
that part of the game already. Oh, you 
nc^n't look ; you know you have. I know 
by whose device I was apprehended. It was 
yoiu* machinations which prevented me pre- 
senting myself sooner than I did ; but they 
have failed. You see I am here in q>ite of 
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your little scheme, Mr. Bamton, or what- 
ever your name may turn out to be." 

" Mr. Bamton? What do you mean, 
you scoundrel ?" 

^^ I just mean this : that you had better 
keep quiet as to your ancestors, or you may 
find a difficulty in getting some to believe 
that you are a Bamton at all. Your looks 
would make you a scion of a nobler race." 

^^ Damnation 1" exclaimed the Baronet, 
as he burst through the crowd upon CoH- 
stantine, and forgetting altogether where he 
was. ^^ I will tear out your tongue by itB 
very roots if you do not unsay every word 
you have uttered." 



CHAPTER XV. 



DEATH OF LADT BABNTON. 

Having now brought up our lee way in 
London, we return again to Edinburgh, 
where we require the two currents of the 
story again to imite. 

Mr. Joseph Liddell was astonished to re- 
ceive a visit from one of his most wealthy 
clients at such an early hour of the day ; 
nor could his imagination devise a plea for 
the visit. 

In reference to the visit of Lady Barn- 
ton, the servant only said a lady was wait- 
ing, so that the lawyer was ignorant of who 
it was. 
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Lady Bnmtsfield apparently wore the 
usual calm expression upon her serene face, 
but it might be observed by a keen reader 
of physiognomy that she was considerably 
excited. 

Lady Bamton looked dark as night, and 
was evidently labouring under some fierce 
emotion. The servant showed her into ano** 
ther apartment, mentioning that Mr. 
Liddell was engaged with Lady Bnmtsfield. 
The two rooms were only divided by a large 
folding-door, so that what was spoken in the 
one room might be heard in the other if 
the occupant were inclined to listen. 

Mr. Liddell was not kept long in igno- 
rance of Lady Bruntsfield's visit. 

** Have you seen that ?" she asked th6 
moment she was seated, taking out of her 
little basket the copy of a London news* 
paper. 

^^ Has it Brogan's confession in it ?^' 
asked Lkldell. 

^^ Yes ; it is that which has brought me 
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here, principally; But £here is another 
paragraph of importance to ns bo& in the 
eentre of £he paper, under the heading — 
^ Myaie Sempte/ '• 

'' Bless me, that is passing strange,*" said 
liddell, after casting his eyes down the 
eolunuL ^^The great Mysie Seosple a 
daughter of Us lordship's^^-a claimant for 
the property I" 
. -^^ Yea ; read it over distincily and aloud. 

^f lean scarcefy believe it" 

^^ Mdllb. Mysie Semplb. — ^We underr 
^^ stand that this celebrated prima dotma is 
^^ about to appear in a totally new character^ 
'^ and as the whole matter will shortly be 
^^ made public in our Scottish courts of 
^^ law, there can be no harm in our briefly 
^^ alluding to the circumstances, whidi are 
^^ of a somewhat romantic nature. It ap^ 
^^ pears that this amiable lady is the daugb- 
^y ter of the Lord Bnmtsfield who was- so 
^^ savagely murdered a number of yean 
^^ago (and about which murder, by the 
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^' wi^, tome inteiresimg particulwB wifl be 
^^ fonnd in another eolunm)) hie lordship 
'^having been prirstdy manied to a young. 
^^ lady of great beauty preriotte to his es- 
^' pousing the present widowed Countess of 
^^ Bnmtsfield Mdlla Myne was the sole 
^' oi&pring of this imion, and although from 
'^ drcmnstaaoes originally left n^lected 
^ and exposed, a kind friend collected all 
^ the evidence necessary to substantiate her 
^< daim ; and though many years have 
^^ elapsed since ihat period, and the matter 
'^ has since lain in abeyance, we believe it 
^^ will now be prosecuted with extraordinary 
^^ zeal and vigour, as the fair cantatrice is 
^^ tired of the stage^ and longs for repose 
'^ and retirement. Should h&t claim be 
<< establishedr*— and we believe there is no 
^' doubt of that — ^it wiU make Miss Semple 
'^ one of the richest, if not the richest, per- 
^' sonages in the land, as she is already un- 
" d^^tood to be enormously wealthy. The 
^^ whole matter looks like« chapter from a 
^^ romance ; and we bdiiete, wh^i the com- 
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^^ plete case is published, it will only be ati 
'^ additional exemplification of the old pro- 
^^ verb) ' that truth is stranger than fiction/ " 
^^ Most astonishing I" said LiddelL ^^ Can 
there be truth in this ?" 

^^ Undoubtedly/' said Lady Bruntsfield. 
^^ Here is further confirmation. Bead that.* 

'^ Lincoln Lm Fields, London. • 

" Madam, — ^We are instructed by Mdlle. 

^^ Mysie Semple to advance certain claiois, 

^^ on her behalf, relating to the title and 

^^ estates of Bruntsfield and Warrender. 

" It will be unnecessary to trouble your 
^^ ladyship with particulars, as they will 
" come better from your own solicitor, 
^^ whose address we now request you to fur- 
« nish us with. 

" We have the honour to be, 

" With great respect, 
" Your Ladyship's very obdt. sevts., 

" Wilton, Bell, & Sklby, 

" Solicitors. 
^' Bight Hon. Lady Bruntsfield, 
"Edinburgh." 
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" That sounds very like being in earnest,'* 
was Joseph's comment. 

" They are certainly in earnest," said her 
ladyship. " And what do you advise to be 
done, Mr. Liddell?" 

^^ Oh, that is simple enough ; make them 
prove their claim in the first instance, and 
resist it in the second." 

" Well, you know best ; but I am more 
interested in the confession of Brogan. It 
is most wonderful, and there is something 
that whispers in my heart that my son still 
lives, and that I shall embrace Imn before I 
die. If Heaven will hear a desolate mo« 
ther*s prayer and grant me this consolation, 
it is all I ask. They may take all my es* 
tates and all my wealth — ^I would give them 
all for one embrace of my son." 

Liddell was profoundly affected at thi9 
burst of affectionate yearning for the lost 
one. Not hypocritically, as was too often 
his practice with clients, but really a]i4 
truly he was affected. 
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He had oftener than usual of late dwelt 
on his lonely condition^ and lamented the 
lo0B of society which was involved hy " Gon- 
«tanti]ie*s dbstinacy,'' as he termed it ^' I 
am getting up in years now^" he used to 
think at nighty ^ and have no one to care 
for me. What is the use of all this fortnn^ 
if I have no person to give it to when I die^ 
or to make hsqjpy with it while I live ?" 

Thus Lady Bruntsfield's exclsHiatioh 
CMie home to him with more force than 
usual. 

*^ It is not impossihle^ I think, but what 
youir wishes may be gratified. We have 
now, my lady, a definite task before ua. If 
we could find out this woman to whom ihe 
ohUd was confided, we could then trace tfad 
whole thing to its very foundation. I idll 
at once employ M'Levy, the officer, in the 
matter ; if it can be scented out at all^ he 
wiU get at it. I can only hc^,. Ladgr 
fimntefield, that the boy, when he is fbund^ 
will prove worthy of you." 
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^' God grant he may. K he is of the 
vile and degraded, I'd sooner never see him 
But he win not be that. I feel it. I feei 
he will be noble and worthy of my love. 
Ah ; Mr. Liddell, you will bring joy to my 
heart if you can but find my son. I care; 
not for the wealth and rank, if we are to 
lose these. For myself, if there be a pang 
in casting off shackles that I never should 
have worn, it will be because his brow will 
be unadorned by the coronet^ whidi, I fee i 
^kdsured, will confer no increased honouii 
upon him. Oh ! that my longings, my an> 
ticipations, may be correct, and that, if it 
pleases God to restore him to me, he may 
be as virtuous and unsullied as the fcoidest 
mother could desire." 

Liddell could only again say ihat he had 
the strongest hopes of success. 

^^ I have an agent in Paris, and we will 
commence operations immediately here, so 
that no time may be lost in finding out all 
that can be found on the subjeet." 
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^^ By the waj, Mr. liddell, your son has 
made a great hit in London. His pictm^ 
is the greatest exhibited this season. Every- 
body talks of it, and the papers are foil of 
it You must be proud of such a son." 

^^ He is not my son, my lady. I ihoaght 
your ladyship had been aware of that He 
was only a protigi of mine — a foundling 
whom I brought up from a feeling of pity.** 

" Well, he is a credit to you, Mr. liddelL 
You may be proud of him all the same. 
Do you know if he is coming down to Edin- 
burgh in autumn ; for he has never written 
to me r 

" Nor has he to me. I do not know any 
of his movements yet, but will let your lady- 
ship know when I learn." 

Lady Bruntsfield took leave, and Mr. 
Liddell, as in duty bound, escorted her to 
her carriage. 

When he returned, he gave vent to his 
thoughts by speaking aloud, which was a 
most indiscreet thing for a Ikwyer to do, 
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considering he had a client in the next 
room. 

^^ Capital ! This affair will he a mine of 
wealth to us ; and it can afford it^ too — lots 
of cash in the coffers. An accumulation of. 
twenty years' rents — that will give us no end 
of fighting, I think. I am sorry for that 
good soul, Lady Bruntsfield, though. What 
a capital wife she would make, if I had only 
the courage. IVe half a mind, that, if I 
find out that hoy, to make.it -a condition of 
— eh, Joseph ? You're at it again, are you ?" 
And at this he gave a look in the mirror, 
and paused. 

A new train of ideas then started. 
" Yes,*' he resumed ; " there seems to he 
no end of claimants to the Bruntsfield es- 
tate. It will, in all prohahility, turn out a 
second Bamton business. Well, I wouldn't 
marry that woman if she was to offer, with 
all her estates. By-the-by, am I to let that 
horse-jockey of a son of hers keep them, 
eh? That's a nice question. Halloa! 
VOL. in. o 
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bless me, whafis that t Some (me in the 
back room." 

This startled him ; he had f(H*gotten that 
tiie servant had told him there was a ladj 
waiting. 

He threw open the door, and was terribfy 
startled at the sight which met his view. 

There^ on the floor, huddled up into Oc 
baU) lay Lady Bamton. Liddell rushed to 
assist hw, but assistance was in vain; 

Shb was dead 1 



CHAPTER XVI- 



FUBTHEB PS0CEES)ING8 OF MB. UDIttLL. 

It wa8 a moment or two* before Mr. Liddelt 
could realise what had occmred. He was 
horror'Struck and overpowered by the awfot 
middeimess of the event — ^powerless at first 
even to ring* the beU and summon assistanceL- 
He rushed to the window and opened it| 
for he felt the atmosphere to be perfect^ 
overpow^ring^; he tiien rang the bell, and 
sent the servant to summcm Dr. M^ArthuiV 
with a request that he would oome atoms:' 
He knew thatdeath had placed her lieuljpdip 
far beyond all human aid ; but it was im]^. 
pMper, he thought) tbat a medical 10910^ 
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should examine the body and be able to 
testify as to the cause of death, for the sa- 
tisfaction of the friends. 

While he stood intent on the spectacle be- 
fore him, observing the fearfuUy contorted 
state of the body, and the almost horrible 
expression of the face, he saw a crumpled 
paper in the hand of the lady, and upon his 
old principle of getting, if possible, to know 
all things, he resolved to obtain it, thinking, 
oa doubts that in it he would find the key 
to the important business implied in her 
visit at rach an early hour of the day. 
:, While stepping over the body to get at 
this letter, his foot touched a small packet 
which her ladyship must have dropped in 
her fall to the ground. He picked it up at 
once. . ^^ I will examine it presently/' he 
thought; ^^ it may have something in it. 
Kew for the other one. ** 
; But it was a work of difficulty to get at 
it^ or to force it from the tight grasp of t^e 
Qnpidly stiffening fiiiig^rs of.tilie Qorpsa- 
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Liddell was almost terrified /at the exertion 
required to secure it ; but at lengtiiy taking 
both hands, he pulled asunder the fing^^rs, 
and by a violent wrench, gained possession 
of it. 

The doctor coming in prevented his exa- 

mining the letter ; but he held it carefully 

in his hand whilst that gentleman performed 

his duty of examination, and then watching 

^his opportunity, slipped it into his pocket. 

^^ Apoplexy, decidedly, Mr. Liddell; no 
doubt of that It's Lady Bamton, I think 7^' 

"Yes, it is." 

" Ah, ahem ! she must have been very 
violently agitated, I think ; the fit has been 
sudden and fatal-— quite fatal^ Mr. Liddell; 

" I have no means of knowing. I "was 
engaged with a client in the front room, 
whom I had just dismissed, when I was 
alarmed by the noise, and rushing into the 
room, found her ladyship on the floor as you 
see— dead." 
: " Very extraordinary-p^v^.; but it can't 
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belieH>ed, Mr. lidddL W« nuMtall 41b 
Amnaoaw oniiae or other. Good aioniiiig^ 
Mr. lidddL" 

^^ J9tajr ; had we not better drmw up flome 
little memorandum of this affair, in order 
to tatiify her ton and otber fiiendi ?'' 

^^ Ah, urn 1 rery true, Mr. Liddell You 
AM oareful people, jrou lawjrenk-^-«rerf careful 
people, Mr. LiddelL^ 

^^ Oh| if i a mem oiattor of form; but it 
k belt to be ae correct aa possibk. Perhaps 
yoaH idtneee what her ladyship'a bag cou- 
tains ; and, in the meantime, 111 send off a 
messenger express to Bamsa j to her people, 
and get the factor to telegraph to her son, 
who, I believe, is in London/' 

^^ Good ; nothing like doing it right when 
we are at it> Mr. liddell,^' said the doctor. 

So also thought Mr. lidcMl ; for he 
wrote out a note of the circumstances, took 
an inventory of what was found in the bag, 
then sealed it up most carefully— -of course 
taking no notice whatever of the letter he 
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had taken from the hand of tiie corpG^y or 
the packet he had picked up« Mr. Boyd, 
tbs UBtdertaker, heiag tiben wnt for^ the 
body wild carefully carried to a foed-rooin, 
the door locked, and &e key carried away 
by that SM)lemn functionary. 

All this having been safely accomplished, 
Mr. Liddell set off for his chambers folly 
two hours later than usual ^^ But it is of 
no consequence ; ^ business is business,' " he 
though<^ ^^ either at your own house or at 
your cha;mbers." 

Mr. Joseph Liddell havii^ seated hims^ 
in his room, and perused some imimportattt 
letters, had time once more to recur to the 
events of the mining. 

^^ Now, ihen, for this letter^ ^hich has 
evidently been the cause of all tbe mischief, 
I thhik. Ah I from her son, I see^"" said 
Mr. Liddell, to himself. 

The letter had been written on the night 
on which the scene took place between him 
and Constantine at Evesham Qouse« 
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That awful scene had burned itself mto 
his envious heart 

But no person in the company pitied him, 
or thought of offering to console him. He 
had disgusted all who were present by com- 
mitting so gross an outrage at such a time, 
and in such a place, which ought to have 
been sacred from the intrusion of these 
brawls. 

Constantme, on the contrary, had earned 
the respect of all who were present by his 
manly forbearance on such a trying o<3car 
sion ; and the impetuosity and bitterness of 
his last retorts were quite excusable consi- 
dering the amount of provocation he had 
received. 

Therefore, when Sir yVilliam, goaded 
almost to madness by his ungovernable pas- 
sion, rushed forward to strike the artist, a 
barrier of the gentlemen present soon mter- 
posed between them, and hurried them away 
to different apartments in case of any more 
unseemly conduct. 
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No one pretended even to offer him his 
sympathy^ and in a short time he left the 
house vowing revenge. In this angry mood 
he hurried home, and, like an unmanly cur, 
as he was, poured out his anger on the head 
of his mother : — 

^^ Mother, what is the meaning of this ? 
^^ I have been insulted, and called a ba»> 
^^ tard. Tes, a bastard; and in the presence 
'^ of a large company, and before Lady 
^^ Mary, too, and by that nameless scoundrel 
'' of a painter whom you wished to patro- 
^^ nise, and who declined your commission. 

^^ Yes ; at the Duke's party all this oc- 

^^ curred. I was grossly insulted by this 

^^ humpback, Constantine, simply because 

'^ I asked him if he was not the son of your 

^^ agent, Mr. Liddell, which he had the 

^^ hardihood to deny. He has been ad- 

'^ vertised in the Times newspaper as a 

^^ runaway, and has been apprehended ; and 

^^ after all that he had the impudence to 

^^ come to Lady Mary's party I 

2 o 
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^^ Mother, imi I abastaird? Has such a 
^^ thiiig ever be^n hinted or breathed ? For 
<^ Qod's Mke, tell me I If I am, I will cut 
"lily throat. Oh I what misery to enduro 
^' the t&iUlts of this man ! Knowing tiiat 
^^ he had come to supplant me in Lady 
^^ Mary's esteem, it was too much for me ; 
'* knd t tould have torn out his infernal 
^^ tdngae, I was so galled and mortified I 
" will be down in a few days ; but, for God^is 
^^ sako; let me hear from you. Go to tiiiis 
" man, Liddell, and threaten him. He 
^^ must have put his son up to this infernal 
^^ Ue. It must be a lie ; and, if so, he shall 
" suffer for it. You must instantly with- 
" draw all your business from the sooundrel 
^^ who could spread abroad sudb a malicious 
« falsehood." 

Liddell smiled very quietly as he finished 
the perusal of this impetuous letter. 

" Well done, Constantino," he diteekled 
to himself. ^' Who could have fancied Ihat 
that quiet, undemonstrative fellow had oo 
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(. « 



much pliic^ ^]h)^ ^^^ BravOy Cofistspi- 
tine^ you lia¥|3 hit him this time vfpon hia 
sore placQ, his mpst yuhier^blQ raw. ^ You 
must instantly witJidraiY all your busine$fi 
from the scoundrel' Ha^ ha, ha! Gwji, 
very good, Sir William. We shall see; 
perhaps rU draw a Ifplt from imder your 
feet that will astonish you a little. Wpll 
see who is to withdraw firsl^ me from t|f e 
business, or you from the estates^ my lad. 
Peipple who live in glass ^ojises require to 
be (Circumspect" 

TThe next event which took place was her 
ladyship's funeral. 

The resident factor, by Mr. Liddell's 
orders, telegraphed at once to London tp 
Sir William, who, taking a special traip, 
was speedily on the spot. 

The corpse had been remoyed jfco Bamsay 
House, aad on the appointed day ,was carried 
with great pomp to the burial-place in the 
old churchyard of Cramond. 

As the hearse moyed slowly along; de^ 
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corated i^^ith its funereal plumes, and fol- 
lowed by a long train of mourning coaches, 
it attracted the cottagers and others to gaze 
upon it along the whole route taken by the 
soUmh procession. 

Inside the sombre coaches were gentle- 
men of all degrees of rank« The first one 
contained Sir William Bamton and two of 
th^ brothers of Lady Bamton. They had 
little to say to each other. As the proces- 
sion moved on they made occasional remarks, 
not at aU appropriate to the solemnity of 
the occasion. 

The talk in carriage No. 2 was still less 
funereal. It contained Joseph Liddell, Esq., 
Dr. Portly, Mr. Blackett, the resident factor 
at Ramsay, and Dr. Muirhead, a clergy- 
mm. Here the conversation was led by the 
doctor, who became very learned on the 
faculties of swine, and demonstrated that 
grumphy was a very intellectual person, that 
it never fed well if any dogs were allowed 
to come near it) and that a cruive of six re- 
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quired more food, collectiyely, than one did 
in proportion to the rest, if fed on the se- 
parate system. Mr. Blackett was learned 
on a new Tehicle for drying grain, on the 
rotatory principle of the American clothes- 
drying machine. Dr. Muirhead waa eb- 
quent on the subject of wine. 

All spoke but Mr. Joseph Liddell. He 
had too much to think about to have time 
for discussion. 

Reader, when you die and are carried to 
the grave, your acquaintances will thus talk, 
as they are bearing you to your last narrow 
home I 

The waves were breaking with a sad sound 
on the adjoining beach as the remains of 
Lady Bamton were laid in the family vault, 
in the old church of Cramond. The 
children of the adjoining school were all 
looking on, awe-struck at a sight of such 
unwonted grandeur, wondering, no doubt, 
at the nodding plumes which decked the 
horses, the lavish ornaments of the massive 
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cpffini the fearfulrlooking paintings whic}^ 
adorned the hearse, and ql} the other para- 
phernalia a^d pomp of death as it occurs in 
" high life." 

!Poor things I A funeral in high lif j9 W9« 
an unwonted sight to them, although they 
had often seen the pauper's plain black 
wooden box hurried with indecent speed to 
that little spot where lie so many of th^ 
nameless dead, amid the rank and luxuriant 
weeds of the grayeyard, under the shadow 
of that great high wall which casts a gloon^ 
on the spot. 

After his fitful dream of life is o'er, what 
matters it whei:e they lay the poor pauper ? 

At last the ceremony was performed, and 
all hurried away from the spot^ glad to quit 
the dismal scene of damp vaults and hoary 
tombstones. 

Mr. Liddell's duty demanded that he 
should accompany the relations to Bamsay 
House, to go through the ceremony of again 
reading the will of the late Sir William 
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Bamton, and also that of her whom they 
had just buried. 

Before we relate the incidents of that 
event, we may just state, that a brief note 
which the Baronet had received in answer 
to his letter to his mother, convinced Imn 
that the sneer of Constantino as to his being 
ignobly bom was a base falsehood. Lady 
Bamton would not make a confessor of her 
son. His ire, therefore, against both the 
father and son — as he thoi^t Oonstantine 
^--Airas redoubled ; and even, upon the occa- 
sion of reading his mother's will, solemn as 
it ought to have been, he had determined 
upon insulting and disdiai^ing Liddell from 
his posilian of dbiamberlain. 

The BoleiBn ceremony of laying the 
mother in the grave had made no impressioii 
on the son. The hardened rouS was as <x>ol 
and unconcerned as if the matter did not 
affect him. Or perhaps the brandy, which 
he had drunk in large quantities to prevent 
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his taming ^^ spooney/' as he said, had 
hardened his heart, and prevented any dis- 
play of sensibility. 

After the company who had been invited 
to the dinner had satisfied themselves with 
the ^^ fmiereal baked meats" usual on such 
occasions, the cloth was withdrawn, and 
business began. 

The wills were then both read, but the 
particulars contained in them not being in* 
terestmg to the readeri we omit all mention 
of the long and very technical matters dis- 
cussed therein. Sir William Bamsay, after 
they had been read, then ^d to Mr. 
Liddell, that, as he had determined to make 
other arrangements for the management of 
the property, his duties in connection with 
the Bamsay and other estates would now 
cease. 

This was announced with much coolness 
by Sir William ; as if it were a me^e thing 
of course, and not from personal enmity 
at all. 



Lady Bamton's two brothers were as- 
tonished. 

" William, William I what do you mean ? 
Dismiss Mr. Liddell, who has so long been 
your mother's chamberlain ? Surely you are 
too hasty l** they both exclaimed* 

^^ No, uncle ; I am not too hasty. Mr. 
Liddell shall be dismissed, and that at once. 
I know that my mother would have done so 
hmg ago, but, unfortunately, she was so 
bound that she had not the power." 

- Oh, you mistake, sir. She had the 
power, but dared not to dismiss me.'' 

'^ Dared not, Mr. Liddell 1" exclaimed all 
three relatives. 

" Yes ; it is as I say — she dared not." 

" Pooh, pooh I Mr. Agent, you over-esti- 
mate your own value and consequence. Or 
is the wine working already?" asked Sir 
William, superciliously. 

^^ You are wrong again, Mr. Baronet, I 
do not over-estimate either my value or my 
consequence, nor have I yet taken so much 
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d your wine as to affecft my head{ but 
what I say is true, nevertheless. Yow 
Vnpther dared not dismiss me ftom her 
fgency." 

^^ Conae^ oome^ Mr. Iiddell|" fiaid Lord 
C^umond, ^^ let us have no more of thist; 
it is unseemly on suoh an occasion as the 
InQsent" . 

^^ My lord, I am not ihe a^p:'e6sor/' 

<< WiUiam, it is but tight that you state 
why yon dismias Mr. liddelL" 

^^ Oertainly, imcle ; he has dared to send 
out reports dishonouring to my toother ; and 
by means of . his son he msulted me in 
London, and taunted me with being a 
bastard" 

" A bastard, WilUamr 

"Yes, by heavens! a bastard; and be^ 
fore her I love too. Were he a gentleman^ 
I would fight him; as it is, I chastise hi6 
impertineDce by dismissing him from my 



service." 



" Grentlemen," said Mr. Liddell, " you 
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»ay sparerall your indignatioii, as it is qmte 
misplaced and , uncalled for. I had not in- 
tended to intrude any buriness matters upon 
you foreign to tiiose necessary to our meet- 
ing, but you compel me. I have been a 
good agent to you and your moth^, young 
man, as you know from the rental of these 
estates being doubled ; and the reason your 
mother did not dare to dismiss me was 
amply because she knew I could, had I 
pleased, at any moment I liked to fix, have 
sent her and you both out of this house." 

'^ Damnation !" said Sir WiUiam, leaping 
fircmi his chair ; ^^ it's a lie, sir — a blasted 
lie." 

^* It is no lie, sir, as you will speedily 
find," continued liddeH " Your father 
had no more right to these estates or the 
title than I had, or than you have. The 
real heir was a half-pay captain j but who, 
at the time, could not establish his right. 
Yoiur mother knew all this, young man, and 
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SO did I ; and that was why she dared mf t 
appoint a new agent." 

During the recital of this narrative. Sir 
William had gradually lost his confidence ; 
and now he looked pale as death, as he 
greedily drank in every word that fell from 
the agent. 

^^ Gontinae," said Lord Gramond. 

^^ I have nothing more to add, my lord, 
jexcept that, now, concealment of these facts 
is useless, as the right person i^at last 
claiming the estates." 

^^ This captain you mentioned ?" 

^'No; his granddaughter, who is now 
the heiress." 

^* And her name is ?" asked his lordship. 

** Mdllc. Mtsie Semple !" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

ft 

MT8IE PLATS HABD TO WIN ! 

Mtsie felt, after the scene at Evesham 
House, that she had little chance of winmng 
Constantine. 

She resolved, however, to take no notice 
of the events which had occurred, and to 
act as if she were in entire ignorance of 
Gonstantine*s love for Lady Mary Belmonl 

As Lady Mary had not made her a pwi-: 

fidante in the matter, she felt that she had 

a right to win the painter over to love her, 

if she could. " Every woman for herself,'* 

was My&de's motto. 
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It is not easy, even for a novelist, to give 
reasons for the idiosyncrasies of his lady 
characters ; nor can we pretend to give ex- 
planations of everything which Miss Semple 
might or might not choose to do ; and as 
she has chosen so pertinaciously to fall in 
love with a man who was devotedly attached 
to another lady, she must just take the con- 
sequences of her folly. 

There was no doubt of My sieV passionate 
love for Constantine. It was not a thing of 
sentiment witk her at all, as it was with 
some young ladies« Jjl tiiis, as in all idie 
ever did, she was thoroughly m earnest 

She devotedly loved the maal with her 
whole heart and souL 

She went daily to the eshibition-roonr aiK^ 
poured out her admiration before Ms pic- 
ture. 

Bhe* made him sketch her in all htr greai^ 
parts. 

She drove him about in her carriage be^ 
fore dinner, in order that he mighty as Ae^ 
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said, haye tlie benefit; of the fredi airfor I& 
still drcx)ping* liea]!th. 

She inyited out to* hev tiUft two of his 
friends from the Brush Chih. 

She petted^ him with fayouriite dishes diu> 
ing the time of £nnep. 

I^e sang* her best songs and played her 
finest pieces to him on the evenings she did 
not perform. 

And, finally, she, after lavishing h^ 
smiles and graces upon him, insisted on sap^ 
porting him ta the door of hia bed-room^ 
and even then — 

She lingered with his hand in hers w4Mi 
tiiey wished each other good night, as if 
she expected him to kiss her. 

But he never did it. 

She awoke next day after dreaming ef 
him all night, only to go again through tiie 
same routine d^ attentions. 

But the reader is not to suppose that in 
all this th^re wa& tiie sl^htest appearance 
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of improprieiy or forwardness. Mysie was 
too great a woman for that, and much too 
good a tactician to let Mr. Constantine see 
what we have shown the reader, viz. — that 
she was deeply in love with him. 

Mdlle. Mysie had fallen into her own 
trap in all this ; for being of an imaginative 
tmn of mind, she had invested her hero, 
despite his mis-shapen figure, with all the 
virtues patent to the heroes of romance. 
Constantine was indebted to his face for 
much of this ; for his features were really 
classical, and his eyes sparkled with intellec- 
tual fire. At first, Mysie thought he might 
be some lord brought up in secret, who, 
in escaping from his persecutors, had at* 
tempted to swim across the river, but being 
seized with cramp, had been disabled. Then 
he had leapt into the water to rescue a lady 
from drowning ; she had seized a firm hold 
of him, and both had gone down to rise no 
more ; the paddles of the steamboat fisl^ 
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tlbem up and sepamted thett, and C^n- 
l^antin^y thjromi on ike old cai^t, hM HitA 
been saved. 

These and many dtlif^r tsonjebtnrel^ Abated 
through her busy brain, tSl at kit sh* be- 
came enamoured of him. 

A desperate attempt oh Myi^e's paft i^tt 
necessary now, if she did not wiish Coaf- 
itatitine to be lost to fa^r. 

^' I am certain," she reasoned, ^^thAtthe 
Dtike Of EviBsham v^ never cbntsent to wed 
Ins daughtet* to an artist, howevw c^brated 
he may be. A man of his enormous wealth 
'^d high political and social standifig wiU 
t^rtainly desir^ a person of ratik aasd porif- 
tion for his sOtl-in-laW. These dukes «ml 
other great people only tolerate, of^ at mort 
patronisi^, ajrtiidtd. iTo hate blood iillianc«l 
with theitl would b6 degradkgi" 

One day, bhoHly after the dinner poly, 

Mysie determined to makie a Id^ eflfort'^al 

^tSipressiki^ Cbtistantiiie witii tho ealy'tri- 

ttni^h h^' wbuld hate did he wish her 

VOL. m. 
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She quietly inanaged^ after a late break* 
fast — for she had played the precedii^ 
evenmg— to dismiss hw dame de affaires^ 
aad to haye Gonstantme all to herself in her 
pretty little monimg«room. 

After breakfast he himself b^an a con- 
versation which Mysie thought was certain 
to lead to the desured result. 

^^ So you go to Scotiiand, Miss Semple, 
in a few days ?" 

^^ Tes; but if you will not accompany us, 
you must promise to remain here till I re^ 
turn again.*' 

f^ Oh, you are too kind; but I propose 
removing to town. I intend setting up 
house now on my own account, and I will 
be able to build a studio, and to have my 
house furnished as I please ; and then, if it 
is all seized again for rent, it will be because 
I am due it and not another person. Yes, 
I am resolved to have a house.'* 

^^ And a wife, Mr. Constantino ?" asked 
Mysie. f^ You will require a wife to keep it 
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in order. A house is no house without a 
mistress." 

Constantino sighed. He had dreams 
over and oyer again of a mistress for his 
domain. But, alasl for Mdlle. Mysie, it 
was not her he dreamt of. He had agam 
turned his thoughts towards the Lady 
Mary. 

Fortune was showering her favours upon 
the artist now. His great picture, '' Joan 
of Arc," had brought him five thousand 
guineas ; and he had obtained commissions 
which would occupy his brush for four years 
to come. 

Never before was painter so fortunate I 

" Yes, Mdlle," he said, " I may now, 
perhaps, hope to marry. But that is a 
hixury I could not have hoped to attain a 
a few months ago. It is only the successful 
who can marry— poor men have no busine^ 
with wives.'* 

" But will you get one that will be able 
to appreciate you ?" 
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/^ I hope i may. I cotdd scarce lire hap* 
pily without that.** 

" It is hot every woman who csUtl appro- 
ciiate a good aliist.'' 

^^ No ; nor is it every Inan Who caii ap- 
preciate a good wife.*' 

This hrought Miss Semple to a psM^. 

" I can never arrive at the point by ihfc 
road,*' she thought to herself. ** What I 
1vish is delicately to let him knbW thkt sudh 
a man as the Duke of ISvesham is — proiid 
and haughty and of high position-wodd 
scout an alliance with him for his daughter. 
Can Mary love him, I wonder — that is, 
really love him as such a nohle fellow bught 
to he loved ? No, she can't ; it's impossi- 
hle. She never mentions him, never speaks 
of him ; hut then, didn't she faint when he 
was announced at Evesham House that 
night?" 

^' Mr. Constantino, I am anxious to kno'^ 
how you happen to have a miniature of a 



l^dy alwajrs next, fwX: li^^rt Njqt, yoi} 
i^eed not ccilour. I know whose jt is," 

*> Yes, it is L^y ^Qxy\ bu^ she 4p^8 ^^p^ 
know of my fiav^g^ iit,'" s^4 Qonstantine, 
?fiE^fi}sedly. 

'.^ Ah I Mr. Painter 1 how coyld you hs^ve 
it4o.therkuTwingrA.swe/^,L^ 
^" s«4My8ift buretiflg tq ^qertw. # 
«fe9ii^ ^ jpyiteWi but pr^n^ing ^; bft 
playful. 

'■*- \ ya^ QU09 hoi^oured to J|f^^t her por- 

^oii^, ?Bd I nia^ «, ^Qiw^. copy oi^ i^fory 
tq ^seep fpr B^yself." 

" 4jft4 ^Qw di^^ yqu 4o that, ^ Qcfl-, 

^* Be<a\i8p I Iw^ her," wag th« s^wij^t- 
forigBrard aj:^d qf^n^ replyv 

Mysie rushed hvuryi^y fr^i^ the Bt^ffming^ 
rflqm, ^d, turyiflg h^r faqe on he)f hej^ 
sobbed m mi^fOfy at t^c; f^yelaiipii. 

" Qm nor^ ejflfo^ before J ^y fi^l," va* 
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the resolve of this terribly energetic lady. 
'^ Let me see,** and here she paused as if she 
were gathering strength for a new effort. 
At last up she rose determined. 

" The very thing — ^my new rank. I will 
show him the paper with the paragraph ;** 
and taking up the Morning Post and a 
handful of other journals which had been 
forwarded to her, she calmly entered the 
sitting-room with the bundle. 

^^ Mr. Constantiney here are the papers. 
There is the Maminff Post with a critique 
on both of us ; and this is a Scotch paper, 
I think — yes, the Courant. You can read 
them while I write my notes, and then we 
are to go to Hampton Court, you know.'' 

Mdlle. Mysie now seated herself at the 
desk to watch the effect of the paragraph. 
She knew that he must see it, because it^ 
was just close to the place where there was 
a paragraph about both of them. 

Much to her annoyance he commenced 
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with the OmratU. ^^ Oh, bother that 
Scotch paper !** she exclaimed to herself, as 
she w^it on with her letters. 

Then came a dead silence. Mysie looked 
up. His eyes were fixed on a particular 
part of the paper. He was excited evi- 
dently. 

^^ Oh, I see, they will have copied the 
paragraph,^ was her next idea. 

^^ Good heavens I Miss Semple, are you 
aware of this ?" 

" Oh, yes— quite, and have been for some 
days. I gave you the Pasij thinking to 
surprise you. I suppose all the papers have 
copied it ?*' 

^^ Copied it I this is no copy. This is 
cnriguial and new. Lady Bamton of Bam- 
say is dead, and the estates are to change 
hands, and this paragraph says you are the 
heiress.** 

^^ Me, the hdress to the Bamsay estates ! 
Is not the son living?** 
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H Yeg, jes ; but listen," 

^^Mdlle. Sbmplb. — ^^Our readers wiU 
^^ learn with astonishment that another 
^^ Bknk^ of good fortone has fallen to the 
U gharo of this amiable young lady. She is 
^i likely to succeed to the whole of the im- 
'' mense property which at one time formed 
^^the splject of so much litigation^ and 
^^ which was last held in tnist by Lady 
i^Bavnton for her son; but we are now 
^^ told, on good authority, that Captain 
ii Douglas, of Braidsbank ^as the proper 
V^ h^, and that his grand-dai^ter-^who^ 
H it seems, is no other than MdUe. Semple 
" — will now succeed." 

*-^ Mysteiy comes thick upon n^iystery," 
said Mysie. ^^ I knew nothing, of that. 
l^hiA one I do know about ;*' and she handed 
the paper to Constantino. \^ Bead thai. 
It will astonish you more than the othen'' 

S\ Astpnishing, indeed l^ he exclaimed, 
after jQuaishing the perusal, which he did 
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with breathless interest. " Mysie Semple, 
heiress of the proud barons of Bruntsfield, 
and of the broad acres of Ramsay as well I 
This is truly wonderful 1" 

" Yes ; you see poor Mysie Semple has 
rank as well as talent at her command.*' 



CHAPTEK XVIII. 



IMPORTANT EVENTS. 

In Pemberton Row, Gough Square, Fleet 
Street, London, there lived a man who kept 
deposited in his breast a great number of 
most important family secrets. 

This man had been twice consulted on 
important matters connected with the per- 
sonages and events of this tale. It is un- 
necessary to particuliarise the first occasion 
on which a consultation took place, our 
present business being with the last occur- 
rence of that kind. 

William Dugdale's advertisements were. 
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at the time we speak of, exceedingly com- 
mon in all the London Sunday newspapers, 
and were addressed ostensibly to ^^ next of 
kin •• «.d p««,n, seeking '. unclaimed divi. 
dends.'' But he carried on all kinds of 
business besides that ; and from recovering 
a lost pawn-ticket to obtainmg a pardon for 
.n.Je«r,„„thingo.n.e.nd^jD«gd.le. 
providing the remuneration was Uberal. In 
the course of a long life, devoted to all 
kinds of out-of-the-way matters, he had be- 
come possessed of many curious secrets, 
both of family history, and of trade and 
commerce. Documents of priceless value 
were in his possession; his museum was 
stuffed with forged bills, forged title-deeds, 
spurious letters, patents of foreign nobility, 
and many other things likely to be useful in 
London. There was no end to the vigilance 
and activity of William Dugdale when 
money was to be made by its exercise. His 
fees were not more varied than his cUents. 
Sometimes a job was done for five shillings. 
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at otber tunes for five thousand pounds. It 
all depended upon what was required. 

When Brookman came to thmk of start- 
mg Mdlle. Mysie*s claims to the estates of 
Waxrender and the title of Bruntsfield, he 
saw that it would be necessary, before 
placing it in the hands of a solicitor, to get 
it put into a ship-shape fadbion, and he re- 
quired some one to do this, upon whose 
secrecy and good faith he could rely. Hav- 
ing frequently noted Dugdale's advertise- 
ment in the cdLumns of the Saturday 
SlasheTj he resolved to ask Frizzal if he 
knew anything about the person. 

" I believe youj my boy," was the an- 
swer given, with that knowing leer which 
was one of the striking characteristics of 
the great journalist. ^^ Who is it that 
doesn't know something about him, good or 
bad ? Haark ye, can you keep a secret, old 
fellow? If you can, I may tell you that 
. you have seen Dug. often enough. He is 
all but proprietor of the concern in the 
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Hajonarket. It was him who found the tm 
to enable Lum. to cinnply with your terms 
for the divine Mysie. You needn't stare — 
it*8 a fact, I assure you. Besides that, he 
has a finger in half the papers in London. 
Either the proprietors Or editors of most of 
the London papers are in his power through 
their monetary transactions. Ay, you may 
look. He holds, at this moment, half the 
copyright of the S.S. It is to him I lock 
for my weekly tenner. It's a fact^ I assure 
you. He's the boy for anything out of the 
usual way, as you may imagine. Let me 
give you a note to him. It will help you, as 
I do jobs for him occaaionally. Thwe 1" 

Brookman called upon this man, and ex- 
plained what he wanted. He also left his 
papers, taking a receipt for them. 

As soon as he was gone, Dugdale perused 
the whole batch of them with the greatest 
care, and then taking down one of a huge 
series of ledgers, he put his thumb upon 
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the letter D., and turned it up. Next^ he 
ran his finger over three pages till he came 
to the word Douglas, and then pausing, 
perused the paragraph carefuUy which he 
found engrossed under that heading. 

It was evident, from his eager manner 
after perusing the papers, that he had made 
a discovery, and found something he had 
long been in search of. He was of a cari- 
ous temperament, and took care never to 
throw a chance away. 

" Grood I*' he said ; " very good. I know 
that if you only have patience, a thing wiU 
always turn up, if you work for it. €h)od 
gracious I what a time it has been though 
— ^more than twenty years. But still it just 
proves what I say, ^ only wait long enough,' 
and all comes out in the end Now, let me 
see ledger 2, letter B. Ah I Babnton, here 
it is. Good ! — she's the woman. It's worth 
more to her than anyone else — ^no doubt of 
that*' 
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So saying he closed his books, and wrote 
a brief letter, which he carefully sealed and 
sent to the post-office. 

This much is necessary to explain what 
follows. 

Mr. LiddeU had almost forgotten the 
packet which he picked from the floor on 
the morning of Lady Bamton's sudden 
death ; but two days before the funeral he 
came upon it in his pocket, and anathema- 
tising his stupidity, he tore it open and 
commenced a perusal of its contents. 

He was not a little astonished at finding, 
among a great many other documents, the 
following letter, which was the first that 
came to hand : — 

** 2, Femberton Bow, Gough Square, Fleet Street, 
London, June — y 184—. 

" Madam, — ^I hasten to inform you that 
" I have now in my possesssion some letters 
*' and documents of much importance to 
" your future welfare. They refer to the 
** titles of the estate of Ramsay. I have 
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also evidence to prove that you are in 
erroneous possession of that property, and 
that the granddaughter of the late Cap- 
tain Douglas is the proper and true 
heiress. 

^^ As I have no personal feeling in this 
matter, and as you now hold the estates 
in trust for your son, and as the lady who 
ought to possess them is also the heiress 
of other property and of a title, I have 
thought it right to communicate with you 
on the suhject, as she is still ignorant of 
her rights in this particular matter. 
^^ K you wish to say anything to me 
ahout this, write within five days, and 
mark on the top of your letter (left cor- 
ner) Led. 2, let. B. 

^^ I am. Madam, 

" Your humhle servant, 
" William Dugdale. 

•• Lady Bamton, &c, &c." 
•* Edinburgh. 

" P.S. — I have preferred communicating 
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Vi with you to seeing your son in the matter, 
^^ although he is in London. You are a 
^^ WQinan of sense, and will see at once 
*^ what to do. 

^^ He is a fool, and would botch the 
'' matter. —W. D." 

^^ Well, you are not ^^ wrong there, 
friend Dugdale, at any rate. He is a fool. 
But, let me see, what conges next ? Good 
GodJ what's this r 

Well might Joseph liddell be astonished 
at what came next. It was a letter that he 
would have given a cool thousand pounds 
for at any time, and was as follows : — 

*'* Water of Leith, June 18 

t' My liADYj — I hope you will pardon me 
fi for again venturing to write to you, but 
^^ my poverty impels me, for I am wretched 
" and dymg. My husband, Constantino 
^^ Burke, died six weeks ago, and but for 
V. the charity of the priest, I would not 
f^^ have been able to bury him. Oh, madam I 
'^ take pity on me once again^ You are so 
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^^ wealthy as to be able easily to spare all 
^^ that would make me rich and happy. 

" Oh, my lady ! we were children, play- 
^^ fellows together, as you cannot but recol- 
" lect ; and by you rrecoUection of that holy 
^^ time when we were both innocent of sin, 
** I conjure you to spare me from your plen- 
^^ tiful store the pittance that would keep 
« me from beggary. 

^^ My health is worse than ever, and fhe 
^^ room I occupy is often damp from the 
^^ overflows of the water ; and for the last 
" seventeen years, ever since Constantine's 
" brother's death, when the child leaped 
" from the window in the High Street, I 
^' have been subject to severe fits, which the 
^^ doctor says may at any time prove fatal 
" and carry me offl God grant they may ; 
" for oh, my lady I I am very miserable. 

" It is through no sin of my own that I 
^^ am again so reduced, but only through the 
^^ bad passions of Constantine ; and since 
^^ your ladyship called upon me in Coul's 
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" Close with the ten pounds, the time you 
" so much admired the child we kept — ^the 
" same that met with the accident — I have 
" never known a day's happiness. 

^^ Constantine is dead now, my lady, and 
^^ in his grave, and I am weak and bed- 
" ridden. Oh, remember the happy, happy 
" days we spent rambling together in your 
^^ father's park at dear Inchisla, in beautiful 
^^ Ireland ; and as these scenes of days long 
" smce departed rise m your memory, think 
" of the present misery of her who then 
"shared your joys and sorrows, and be 
" charitable to the poor heart-brokai wretch 
" who now asks your aid. 

" The priesfs sister is kind enough to pen 
" these few lines for me ; and I remain, 

" My Lady, 

" Your dutiful servant, 
" Elathleen Burke. 

" Lady Bamton of Bamsaj.*' 

We have again to explain. 

Kathleen M-Dougall, or Burke, was the 
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daughter of Lord Gramond's Irish coa^h*^ 
man by his second wife, ai^d hci4 at ^ne 
time been the play fellow o^ Lady Bamtoa 
when they used to live upoQ th^ Irisjb pre^ 
perty ; but her beauty was b^r Tuin* She 
was unfortunately seduced^ and 9fter fi brief 
interval of gaiety in Dublin, she found her 
way to Edinburgh, where she |isua$(0d frpm 
one stage of aa unholy lif^ to pother, till 
fihe was glad to beco;ne the wife ^ Con<^ 
atantine Burk^, at that time a • - gf^ei^- 
0¥er the nayvies who w^e ^xca^^twg the 
Union Canal ; afterwards a res.urr^tionist 
or dealer in dead bpdieSji and, lat^ still, a 
scavenger in the pay of tbo ]^d^^l>wgh 
police. 

No sooner had Mr. Liddell read the 
above than he hurried down stairs to the 
room of his factotum. 

^^ Corns, run over to the police-office, and 
bring M^Levy here. Say I want him at 
once. Quick, now, quicl^/' 

^^ Yes, shr. I wa£| j^st e^i^jpig \ip if> you. 
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llere is a telegraphic messagfe from 
jttst come in/' 

" Ah, conie at liast. Give it me." 
And Mr. Joseph Liddell clutched thid 
kttiet* greedily, and tore it open. 
' It wad fi^m CargiU, and was as follows^-^ 
^^ I havts at last succeeded in getting a 
^^ clue, which I am following up with car©, 
^} Success is certain ; and I may at any mo- 
f^ ment arrive in Edinburgh. I have had a 
^^ queer game to play. Particulars are dent 
^* by letter, as usual. 

" Thobias CaboILl." 

'' The moment M^Levy arrived, Liddell 
htoded him into a c^b, jumped in himself, 
and set off for the Water of Leith. 

" M^Levy,*' said Liddell, as they jolted 
ialong, " I have been Cleverer than you ; I 
have ascertained where the Woman we are in 
search of lives. It is at the Water of 
Leith, where we are now driving to. There 
dbli be no doubt, frota what I have afareedy 
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aaoertained, but that she can inform me of 
all I want to know. Now, you are accus* 
tomed to pump people, and you must lend 
me your best aid. I have already told you 
what I require to get at. You have heard 
about the murder of Lord Bruntsfield no 
doul^t^ and about the carrying away of his 
heir ; now, in a letter which I have in my 
possession, that was written to one of my 
clients, there is something about a child| 
which I think will turn out to be the one 
we are in want of. You must study my 
movements, because she is in weak health, 
and it is important to get the information. 
Stop here I'' cried Liddell to the driver; 
^^ I want to get some wine and tea for her 
at this grocer's shop. 

They were not long in arriving at the 
Water of Leith, and were speedily directed 
to the spot where Mrs, Burke occupied a 
room. 

^' I have called, Mrs. Burke,*' began 
Liddell, ^^ at the request of a friend to offw 
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you some little assistance, which I under- 
stand you are in need of." 

^^ Ah \ it is from her ladyship you come? 
It is kind of her to send — ^I scarcely expected 
it.** 

^^ This is two pounds for you, and a par- 
cel of tea and sugar and some wine." 

^^ Thank you, sir, indeed, kindly, sir ; it 
is more, greatly more, than I expected ; but 
her ladyship is a kind person, after all. 
How is she, sir ?•' 

^^ She is now where she can never ail 
again, Mrs. Burke — ^in her grave.** 

^^ Dead I dead ! Lady Bamton dead I Do 
you really say so ? Is she gone ? Ah, me I 
poor lady, I hope she was prepared for the 
change, for it is a terrible one ; but how 
came you here, sir, if she's dead ? Oh I I 
see, I see I she has left word for you to 
come. Ay, ay, she has recollected me even 
in dying. Well, I was unjust to her ; I 
thought she had forgotten me. Dead I 
dead ! and she's really dead T said the poor 
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woman, muttering to herself, as if reflectkig 
on how it would affect herseff personally » 

^^ Yes, Mrs. Burke^ she is dead,'* sfeid Mr. 
Liddell ; ^^ but I have instructions td take 
care that your house-rent is paid, and thiHfc 
you get anything you require to xBake you 
comfortable ; and^ in return, I want a litiia 
help from you." 

^^ From me, sir, an old bedrtidden woman? 
It's not much help of any kind I deia girfe 

you." 

'^ Oh, it's information the gentleman 
means, Mrs. Burk6," said M^Leyy^ " He 
#ants to know all about the child — ^the 
child, you know, that you kept fbr some 
person." 

^^ Oh, dinna speiak about him, sir ; I can't 
bear it. It makes me ill when he is spoken 
of" 

" Yes, I can believe thatj Mrig. BurJke.; 
but we must know about it^ Can you tell 
us the date the boy (some to Mte with you? 
It was a boy, wam't it?" 
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r " Ay, ay, gir, it was a boy — a pretty boy,** 
said the woman, shuddering as some old re- 
coUection passed over her mind. 

^^ Can you mind the date, do you think ?" 

" It was when we lived in Tanner's Close, 
in the West Port, It's long ago, but it was 
either the nicht before or after some great 
lord was killed. Let me try and mind.'' 

Liddell and M^Levy exchanged glances. 

^^ It was about two years before the death 
of my husband's brother^ I think ; but my 
memory has sadly failed me." 

" Could you not recollect the year, think 
you?" 

^^ I dinna just mind the year, but it was 
about the middle of |iarvest." 

^^ Would it be August?" 

" No ; further on than that. September 
I think it would be." 

" Ay, now try and recollect all about it," 
said Liddell, who was getting excited and 
nervous, and who now looked to M*Levy, as 

VOL. III. Q • 
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mach as to say, " You try it on now. You 
are cooler than me.^ 

M^Levy soon got things into a better 
train. He was a practical man, and could 
get at secrets more directly than LidddU. 

^^ Stop a minute now, Mrs. Burke, and 
try and recollect You knew one Brogan, 
did you not, at that time ?" 

*^ Yes,^ I did. He was married on one of 
my half-sisters, Mary M^ougall, and Wil- 
liam was married on the other.^ 

" Was it him who brought you the child 
to take care of ?'* 

** Yes ; it was him and his wife,** 

" Was there any person with them ?*' 

^^ Yes ; there was a young man with a 
pale face, and fierce eyes, who paid me the 
money. They called him Mr. ** 

" Now, do you mind the date of your 
brother-in-law's death ?" 

At this question the woman again trem- 
bled — so violently, indeed, as to shake the 
bed on which she was laying. 
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By this tim^ Liddell had recovered him- 
self, and it occurred to him, all at once, 
that the best plan was first to see if the 
child was living, and then go on with their 
questions. 

** Where is the child now, Mrs. Burke ?" 
" The child now, sir ? It's dead, sir I" 
" Dead !'* said both Mrs. Burke's visitors 
at once. *^ Why didn't you tell us that be- 
fore ?" 

" Because you never asked that, sir. You 
only asked aboilt the date that I got it to 
keep," 

This, at first i^ght^ seemed to settle the 
question, and both wore on their feet to 
depart, when it just occurred to M^ljcvy to 
ask how it came by its death. 

" What did it die of, Mrs. Burke ?" 
" It was an accident, sir. It was killed.'* 
" Killed ! Gk)d bless me, how dreadful !" 
said Mr. LiddelL " But are you sure ?" 
" How did it all happen ?" asked M'Lew. 
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^^ It was on the day of Williain's de^ith, 
sir. It fell out of the window on to the 
street.** 

The lawyer was startled at hearing this 
statement. 

" How do you recollect ahout Wiffiam's 
death so well ? What did he die of ?** asked 
Mr LiddelL 

He was again getting excited. CSircum- 
stances and reflections would arise in his 
mind that he could not account for. He 
felt a presentiment that he was at last on 
the hrink of an extraordinary discovery. 
Ideas, long since hanished, ran coursing 
swiftly through his brain. They were dim 
and vague at first, so that he could not give 
them tongue ; but he felt them. He again 
asked the woman as to the date of William's 
death. 

She looked hard at both of them, and 
then burst into tears, and fell back sobbing 
in her bed. 
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For a moment there was a pause, when 
M^Levy suddenly seemed to recollect some- 
thmg. 

" Ah, I see now 1 1 see now," he said. 
^^ It was the notorious Burke who was your 
hrother-*in-law ?" 

f* Yes, it was," 

" And he was hanged ?" 

" He was — ^he was. Every person knows 
that" 

*^ And that was the time the accident 
happened to the hoy ?" 

^^Yes." 

" Describe how it happened,'* said 
M^Leyy, who had again taken up the task 
of questioner, because he saw that Mr. 
Liddell was unequal to it, being so strangely 
excited. His colour was going and coming, 
and his breathing wa* short and irregular. 

^^ I had left the child in a room by it- 
self for a little, and as I was sitting with 
some friends drinking, I heard a scream, 
^tmd, thinking something was wrong with the 
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child, I ran to soe ; but I was so frightened 
when I saw the open window, and heard the 
dreadful shouting of people below, that 
I became powerless, and could do nothing 
but wring my hands and cry.'* 

Mr. Liddell became intensely excited as 
he heard this little narrative. He was con- 
vinced that the child he had taken charge 
of was the one this woman had nursed, and 
he asked abruptly, ^^ Did you see it after 
it was dead ?*' 

^^ No. Me and my husband had to flee 
the town ; but it must have been killed, for 
I never heard about it again/' 

" I knew it," said Liddell ; " I knew it ; 
he was not killed. I saw him carried to a 
druggist's shop, and then taken to the In- 
firmary. God 1 how strange it all is I Yes^ 
it is wonderful — truly wonderful 1 We only 
want now to get the date it was brought to 
you. Try and recollect again.'* 

^^ I cannot ; it is useless trying. But 
stay ; in that drawer there you will find 
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some letters. They all came with money 
from him.*' 

The drawer was pulled out, and the 
papers eagerly examined. Letter after let* 
ter was read over, but none had the date re- 
quired. At last all were gone over but one^ 
<^ It must be here/' said I4ddell ; ^* read it, 
M^Levy, I am so nervous." 

^^ I send you enclosed the half €i a five- 
^^ pound note to pay for the child's clothes 
^^ for the next half-year, at the expiry of 
^^ which, it wiU be two years since I left it 
" with you. You wlQ remember the data, 
" the 15 th of September of last year. 
'' When it is three years old, you wiU get 
^^ the sum we a^eed upon, and then no 
" more money will be sent to you." 

" All the rest is torn away," said M*Levy, 
" and there's no signature to it.'* 
. ^' Kever mind, that settles the case. Let 
us go ; we will take the letter with us. I 
am now on the eve of restoring the Stolei^ 
Heu-." 
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A few days alter the visit of Messrs. 
Joseph liddell and James M^Levy to the 
Water of Leith, the city got into a state of 
much excitement. 

Mdlle. Sample had arrived to fulfil a pro^ 
fessional engagement, and the furor excited 
by the circumstance wa? tremendous. Her 
appearance so soon after the paragraphs 
noting her claim to the estates of Warren- 
der and Ramsay was set down to the credit 
of Professor Whang, with whom it was 
thought there still existed an engagement. 
It was considered a masterly stroke of policy 
on the part of the American professor, and, 
as might be expected, the crowds attending 
the concert were enormous. Nothing was 
ever seen in Edinburgh in former times at 
all approaching to it. Any price was given 
for tickets, so great was the desire to see 
the combination exhibited in one poor little 
woman, of the greatest singer of the age, 
the wealthiest woman of the day, and the 
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heiress of two of the largest properties in 
Scotland. 

The excitement was almost doubled when, 
in addition to the presence of Mdlle. Mysie as 
.a claimant to the estates and titles of Lord 
Bruntsiield, the following paragraph ap- 
peared in the Edinburgh papers relative to 
the discovery of the lost son of Lady 
Binntsfield : — 

" The Bbuntsfield Murder. — We un- 
^^ derstand tiiat one of the most extraordi- 
^' nary and romantic circumstances ever 
^^ chronicled by the public journalist is just 
^^ about to be made public. Mr. Joseph 
" Liddell, of the firm of Lawson, Liddell, 
^' Craig, and Grinton, has just succeeded, 
^ after the most incredible exertions, in dis- 
" covering the long-lost son of the late 
" Lord Bruntsfield. We are sorry we can- 
^^ not, in the meantime, add ^ heir ' as weU, 
" because our readers are aware that the 
" celebrated Mysie Semple, who is now de- 
" lighting us with her syren strains, is just 

Q 2 
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^^ about to claim that title throngh the 
" Court of Session. We believe we may 
'^ state, with perfect correctness, that the 
^* gentleman who is all but proved to be the 
^^ stolen child (only one link is wantiiig in 
^^ the evidence) has already, although quite 
^^ a young man, distinguished himself aa a 
^^ painter, and it is from his easel that the 
^^ great pre-Raphaelite picture of ^ Joan of 
" Arc ' has proceeded. We hope to have 
^^ the pleasure of giving our readers further 
^^ particulars of this romantic history in a 
** few days." 

MdUe. Mysie Semple was seated at break- 
fast in Douglas's Hotel, scanning over the 
criticisms of the previous evening's per- 
formance, when the above paragraph met 
her eye. She read it over in a moment ; 
and hurrying up to her bed-room, dressed 
herself and went out, asking the waiter in 
the lobby to direct her to the chambers of 
Lawson, Liddell, Craig, and Grinton. 

Two hours after that Mr. Liddell left his 
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chambers in a cab, and proceeded direct to 
Warrender House. 

Three days had elapsed since the visit of 
Mdlle. Semple to Mr. Joseph Liddell, but 
no one knew as yet the purport of her visit. 

Several telegraphic messages had been, 
despatched to London and Paris by the 
active lawyer, who, for the last two nights^ 
had never been at home, but had slept for 
an hour or two on a sofa m his business- 
room at the office. 

On the evening of the third day two cabs 
dashed up with great rapidity to the Enston 
Square Railway Station. Each of them 
contained a gentleman bound for the North. 
Tickets were taken out for Edinburgh, and 
both stepped into the same carriage. 

The train moved off. 

It was some time before either of the 
gentlemen summoned up courage to look at 
the other. 

But at length one of them, dressed in i^ 
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rait of Foiiy-flecond tartan, lodced cmr 
the top of his Sun^ and said, ^^ I beg your 
pardon, sir, bnt I think we came up in the 
same steamboat^ did we not ?" 

'' Well, yes, I think we did,*' replied thtt 
other gentleman. ^^ You ^are the gentle- 
man, are you not, who gave me the brandy 
when I was siek ?" 

** The same, sir, the same How strange 
that we should both meet again on our way 
down !" 

It was Constantino and Tartan Tarn 1 

After a brief pause, the artist said it was 
strange ; but added, ^^ Stranger things than 
the casual meeting of two travellers have 
occurred in a shorter time/' 

^^ I can bear witness myself to that,*' said 
Cargill ; and again they relapsed into silence, 
and only spoke upon indifferent subjects. 

Each was full enough of matter to affoid 
room for sufficient reflection during the 
whole journey. 

^' If he but knew the strange secrets I 
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carry with me to Edinburgh," thought 
CargilL 

^^ If he but knew the strange cause Hiat 
takes me back to Edinburgh," thought 
Constantine. 



The morning was clear and beautiful 
that was to see tbe long-lost son restored to 
tiie arms of his yearning mother. 

Bright clouds and sunny rays floated over 
the ancient turrets of Warrender. The 
trees, clothed in their newly-burst summer 
veniure, waved their branches with a merry 
sound* The birds twittered their happy 
notes, the heavy-laden bee hummed busily 
along, and already the old rooks had reared 
their colony of young ; but even the cawing 
of the birds was pleasant to hear. 

From earliest dawn, the faithful domestics 
oi her ladyship had been astir; and the 
house within the massive doors looked bright 
and gay. 

The anriPT^f -i:r,^n<y.ball of BmnfcfipH 
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was again re-opened to leceiye the lawyera 
and the expected company* 

Lady BruntsfieLd looked pale^ but liappy. 
For the first time, sinoe. the death of her 
lord, her widow's weeds were cast asida 
<< I can owe such a man no allegiance/* she 
reasoned; ^^ now, I bbt him out of my me- 
mory altogether* In my newly-found son I 
will in future centre my happiness. I de- 
voutly thank God, that although all these 
possessions may pass away from me, my 
poor father has left us more wealth than we 
can ever properly use." 

The London train had arriyed, and with 
it the two travellers. Cargill proceeded 
direct to Mr. Liddell's chambers. 

Constantine directed his cab to the Boyal 
UoteL 

Mr. Liddell, accompanied by his clerk, 
with a lai^e blue bag, was the first to 
arrive at Warrender House. 

He proceeded direct to the great dining- 
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room, and his first words to Graham were^ 
" Light a fire— we shall require it." 

^^ Well, I'm 8m*e," said the housemaid, 
when Graham communicated the desire of 
the lawyer to her, ^^ a fire on a day like 
this ; but never mind, perhaps he would like 
them all to be put on, and the great stove 
as welL Til roast them — it don't signify 
to me." 

Mr. Cargill next made his appearance^ 
with a blue bag in his hand. 

After that a chaise-and four with out- 
riders dashed up the avenue. It contained 
Lady Ravelstone and Lady Mary Belmont, 
who were ushered at once to the drawing- 
room. 

The other members of the firm of Law* 
son, Liddell, Craig, and Grinton came next, 
with more clerks and more papers in more 
blue bags, 

A hired cab then drove to the lodge, and 
a lady closely veiled alighted from it, and 
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walked up to the hooR. She asked for Mr. 
T^idileil, and wasieceifed by that gentleniaii. 

Old Giaham, the houBe stew aid, was in 
ecstaaiesL ^^ Itwas a great dajr Cor the anU 
hoofie^ and for n^ led^y" he nid. 

Constantine was the last to anrhre. He 
locked pale, but seemed Tcrjr hapfiy. He 
beartay shook hands with "^ Mr.'' Chrahaiis, 
as he called him. 

Graham waa ddighted again. 

The artist proceeded at <moe to the Great 
HaD, where the rest of the company had 
assembled. 

He coDTersed long and earnestly with 
Mr. liddell, in a retbred comer of the 
apartment^ and then the two, shaking hands 
cordially, came down to the taUe. 

Mr. Liddell then rang the bdl, which 
was answered by Graham — ^for soidi an im- 
pOTtant occasion he alone would officiate. 

^^ Mr. Graham, will you inform her lady- 
diip that we now require her presence ?" 



i-- 
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The great doors which communicated 
with the blue drawing-room were then 
thrown open, and Lady Bruntsfield came 
fcMTward, attended by her friends, the whole 
of the domestics being also allowed to be 
present. 

Header, we need not minutely describe all 
that followed. 

Mr. Liddell, assisted by his partners, con- 
ducted the proceedings with consummate 
ability. But we will not particularise how 
the varied events in the career of her son 
were evolved, as we have already gone over 
all the steps which led to the discovery of 
the Stolen Heir. 

There was not a flaw in the evidence— 
every step in his career, from the night he 
was stolen to the present hour, was traced 
either from documentary evidence or oral 
proof; and not the least important witness 
was Mr. Liddell, himself, who told, in his 
own way, the whole life of the painter, from 
the time he took him from the charity of 
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the Boyal Infirmary till he left Edinburgh 
to try his fortune in London. 

Mr. CargiU suppUed a great hiatus in the 
evidence by the production of a well-attested 
document, which purported to be, and really 
was, the dying confession of Evelyn 
Douglas, the Bishop of Arras. It detailed 
all hb proceedings in connection with th^ 
murder of Lord Bruntsfield and the abduc- 
tion of the child, his having sold it into 
mme, and his after-remorse while on his 
death-bed for these actions of his hot, re- 
vengeful youth. 

^' There is but one regret which I have, 
Lady Bruntsfield, in thus restoring to you 
your son, and that is, that any other claim- 
ant should have arisen for these estates." 

" Let that regret no longer exist,'' 
said a voice in the crowd. ^' Thus, I 
put an end to it," and the closely veiled lady 
came forward, and threw a large bundle of 
letters and newspapers, tied with red tape, 
upon the bright-burning fire. 
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All started at the act. 

Some of the law-clerks instinctively 
darted forward to rescue the papers. 

^' Hold !" said the lady. " Let them 
perish. They are an oflFering to the happi- 
ness of my brother, Gonstantine. I am far 
too rich already to need either his gold or 
his land." 

Lifting her veil, and looking fondly on 
the artist, through the tears which had 
come unbidden from her eyes, the lady 
stepped forward and took his hand. 

Mary Belmont, starting from the chair 
on which ^he sat, exclaimed — 

" It is Mysie Semple I" 



CHAPTER XIX. 



EXPLANAT.tOMS. 

We cannot pretend to depict the scene that 
took place between the mother and the son 
thus unexpectedly restored. 

We therefore draw a veil over the fond 
words and the kind embraces natural to 
such a holy occasion. 

Lady Bruntsfield was grateful, indeed, to 
find in her friend the painter so excellent a 
son and so noble a man ; and she rejoiced 
at his well-earned fame as an artist, and was 
proud of his great picture, which Lady 
Mary Belmont described to her, with much 
enthusiasm^ as the greatest and most original 
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work of the age ; and, of course, as Lady 
Mary was a connoisseur, Lady Bruntsfield 
implicitly believed her. 

At the luncheon, or rather dinner, which 
followed the business part of the transactions 
of that happy day. Lord Bruntsfield singled 
out Mr. Cargill, and was most marked in 
his attentions to him. He seated him near 
himself at table, and conversed in a friendly 
Vfay with him about his wonderful adven^r 
tures in pursuit of the Stolen Heir. 

" Yes, they have been indeed wonderful, 
your lordship ; but I felt all along certain 
of success. I prophesied^ when I saw you 
a baby in Coule's Close, that you were of 
aristocratic birth, and now my prophecy is 
fulfilled." 

'^ Yes ; you have been very near the 
mark, certainly, Mr. Cargill." 

^^ But I have been that all along. Look 
how we went up to London in the same 
steamer and came down in the same train 
to Edinburgh I But is it not still more 
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eitraordinaiy^ nr, that you resided so long 
with Mr. lidddl, who was in search of 
you the whole time you lived with him ? i 
wonder it never occurred to him to try and 
find out who you were/* 

^^ Oh ! he did speculate a little on it^ but 
I was too obstinate to believe in his pro- 
phecies ; however, as well as you, he also has 
been in the rights for he very nearly 
reasoned me, as he had himself, into the 
belief that I was the rightful heir of Brunts- 
field,*' said his lordship, anxious to convince 
Mr. Liddell that he had forgiven that gen- 
tleman's former attempts at imposition. 

" Ah I my lord,** said Mr. Liddell, "you 
see now that I was right. I felt sure of it 
all along." 

His lordship was right in taking notice 
of Cargill ; for it was to his energy that he 
was indebted for the most important part of 
the proof which had this day restored him 
to his rights. Without the link brought 
from Paris by Mr. Cargill, the evidence of 
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Constantme being the lawful heir of liOrd 
Bruntsfield woidd have been imperfect. 
* Tartan Tarn, howerer, could not say that 
he alone had done it. That would not have 
been the truth ; for to a certain fair lady 
must be adjudfi^ed the lion's share of tiie 
c«dit. Mr ^ fc™ hi, ig»ana«. of 
the French language, would have been al- 
most helpless in Paris but for the aid of 
Mdlle. Marie Bauer. She was his principal 
assistant in tracing out the whereabouts of 
Evelyn Douglas, and it was to her perse*- 
verance, in carrying out his ideas, that he 
ultimately owed the success of his mission. 

How they succeeded, step by step, in 
tracing him out; how they followed him 
through all his different tracks, till they dis- 
covered his identity with the eloquent Father 
Douglas, and then found him in the dying 
Bishop of Arras, may be matter for some 
future narration, as ** Tartan Tam's Travels 
in Search of a Fugitive" would not be with- 
out interest. 
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His lordship, in returning thanks to all 
who had aided his cause, concluded an 
eloquent speech by alluding to the nobility 
of soul displayed by her whom he was so 
proud to call his sister, Mdlle. Myaie 
Semple. 

As the reader will readily suppose, the 
scene in which she was the principal actress 
had been pre arranged between her and Mr. 
Liddell 

The moment she had read the paragraph 
in the newspapers announcing the discoy^y, 
of Constantine as the heir of Lord Brunts- 
field, she hurried away, as we already know, 
to have an interview with Mr. Liddell, in 
order that he might confirm the statement. 
That gentleman, of course, was able at onc^ 
to corroborate the truth of the paragraph. 

^' In that case, then, Constantine turns 
out to be my half-brother ?" 

^^ Yes ; that is the precise relationship 
between you ; and you need not be ashamed 
oi it, for he is a noble fellow— -every inch a 
lord." 
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Mysie was deeply affected at this state- 
ment She had lost him whom she was in- 
t^lined to look upon as a lover. " But no 
matter," she thought ; " I have found a 
brother in him I abeady love so well, and 
that is some consolation. I now thank 
Providence that he loved Mary Belmont^ 
and did not make much of what I did tp 
gain his affections." 

" And can you explain, Mr. Liddell, 
about a paragraph which I have seen, mak* 
ing me heiress of the Bamsay estates?'* 
asked Mysie. 

" Certainly I can. That paragraph 
emanated from me, and I can now explain 
it. A few weeks ago I could not have done 
so, as I was then Sir William's agent ; but 
there can be no doubt of your father hav- 
ing been the proper heir of the wealthy 
banker, and your uncle Evelyn being now 
dead, you are certainly, as the legitimate 
child of his sister, the legal heir to the 
estates. There is a man of the name of 

VOL. m. B 
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jyagdsJe, in London, who can pre txm aid 
in tbe matter, and jon need tiare no refftet 
in preaBu^ joor dann to tibese estaties, as 
ibe [M i anait Sr WHfiam s qoite unfit tb 
hold 90 impurtant a tmst.^ 

-^ I am abeadr too wealdij, Mr. liddeD, 
and slnmld I be heiress of Bamssfv, as it id 
said I am of BnnibfMd, I will hare fdx* 
more ffAd than I can pos^^ nse faff a 
good porpose; therefore^ my hroOifT can 
keep tiie tifle c^ Kimtsfieid. I will not 
pfmecnte usy daim, because the object I had 
in riew in ddmg so has been now attained. 
These Bamsa j estates will serve me ; and I 
win claim them, in justice to tiie sufleriugs 
of my poor mother.'* 

" That is noble, Mdlle. Bat are yon 
r^t in doing so ? Ton gire up a most 
yalnable property.'' 

^^ It is but a mite in the wealth I have 
already. Good morning, Mr. LiddelL I 
win meet you at Warrender Park ; and, in 
the meantime, you must give me all those 
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titles and papers which, you say, you have 
borrowed from my agents here, Messrs. 
Smith and Denholm." 

" Oh I I cannot do that, for I have given 
a receipt for them.*' 

" Never mind that. Give them this in 
place of the papers." And she sat down 
and wrote a brief note, desiring them to 
stop all claims, and to f^ward their bill to 
Mr. Joseph Liddell for immediate settle- 
XQ^nt *' There^" she continued; " I will 
fiie^ you at Bruntsfield, an4 wbfi^ there we 
will ipaake a good boqfire ojt ^ese papers in 
honour of Constantiiie's restoration. See 

« 

th^t there is a good fire burning ; for I wi^l 
^ye them burnt as siure as your n^^e is 
Liddell and mine is Semple." 

Such was the an*angement which resulted 
in the burning of Mysie's claim to the title 
and ests^tes of Lord Bruntsfield. 



THE EPILOGUE, 



WHICH IS BiABBIAGB. 

Exactly two years had elapsed siiice the 
events narrated in Chapter XV ill. had 
taken place, when a large crowd might be 
seen assembled to gaze at something ex- 
traordinary which was exhibiting in the 
window of Mr. Mackie, the confectioner in 
Princes Street. 

The reader, we are sure, guesses at once 
what the object was. 

" Quite right I it was a bridescake ; nay, 
two of them I" 

" Two bridescakes ?" exclaims the reader* 
" Why two r 
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It is easily explained. There are to be 
two marriages, on Thursday next, at Brunts- 
field House. 



Yes; on that day, as the fashionable 
papers had it, Lady Mary Belmont was led 
to the hymeneal alter by Clare, sixth Lord 
Bruntsfield ; 

And 

Mr. Thomas Cargill, factor on the estates 
of Ramsay, was, at the same time, united 
in the holy bands of matrimony to Marie, 
only daughter of tiie late Adolphe Bauer, 
bandmaster of the 283rd regiment of Boyal 
Artillery. 

The ceremony came off with the greatest 
possible splendour. The bride (we allude 
to Lady Mary) was attired, &c., &c., &c. 
(The reader is here requested to imagme 
the dress and its trimmings; and when we 
tell him that the trousseau was prepared by 
an eminent French modiste^ and that for a 
week before the marriage the salon of la 
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Ville de PariSj where it was eGdubited^ was 
crowded b j l^e elite of the rank and beauty 
of Edinburgh, who were unanimous in their 
eulogiums on the taste displayed on the 
oocasioti, he will . hare sonLe idea of the 
dilzaliag effect which was produced) 

We cannot resist quoting the following 

extract from the Morning Past^ who sent 

down a special reporter to chronicle the 

mtoriage ceremonies :-^ 

. ^' The ceremony was decidedly one of the 

' most mterestittg we ever had the priYilege 

' of witnessing ; and when we take into 

' account the romantic circtunstances in the 

^ history of his Lordship, which we lately 

^ puUished at great length, the marriage 

' was doubly interesting." 

^^ The marriage ceremony was conducted 
' in the Presbyterian form ; the Rev. Dr, 
^ Paul^ the minister of Si GuthbertSy being 
♦ the Dfficiating clergyman, and, although. 
^ rathcpr unusual, it was solemnised at the 
^ home of the brid^room, instead of that 
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" of the bride. The reason for this was 
" that the greater portion of Beechwood 
^^ House is uninhabitable, and the public 
" rooms, which were damaged by the fire, 
^^ are still in process of being rebuilt. 

" The brides were attended during the 
" ceremony by Mdlle. Mysie, Lady Diana 
" Bayelstone, Lady Dorothy Bavelstone, 
" Lady Georgina Coventrey, the Hon. Miss 
" Burgojnie, and seven other young ladies 
^^ belonging to the first families in the 
^^ kingdom. The bridesmaids were all 
^^ dressed precisely alike, and the effect was 
^^ really dazzling in the extreme. Mr. 
^^ Augustus Maidstone, the eminent pauiter, 
^' officiated as groomsman, and Lady Mary 
" Belmont was given away by the Eight 
" Hon. Lord Ravelstone (the Duke of 
^^ Evesham being confined to Evesham 
" House with gout.) Miss Bauer was led 
" to the ceremony by the much-esteemed 
" legal adviser of the house of Bruntsfield 
" — Mr. Joseph Liddell. 
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^^ The ceremonial took place in the 
" ancient picture-gallery of Warrend«r 
^^ Houge, in the presence of a large party 
^^ of the surrounding nohility and gentry, 
^^ and the principal domestics of both 
^^ families. 

^^ The happy couple started shortly after 
'^ the ceremony for his Lordship's castle, 
^^ near Largs, where they intend passing 
'^ their honeymoon. 

^^ The Dowager Lady Bruntsfield gave a 
^^ magnificent dinner party in the evening. 
^^ At the same time 9,f^te was held on the 
^ lawn of Warrender House to which all 
^^ the tenantry and other retainers were 
"Mted. ".pleodid di^la, of Work. 
" by Mr. Darby, the eminent pyrotechnist, 
^^ wound up the proceedings of this happy 
" day." 



We have little now to add to the events 
of our somewhat wonderful story. 

Lord Bruntsfield lives happily with his 
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fair wife on his estates, his mother living 
with him ss his revered and honoured 
guest. He still keeps up the weekly parties 
which were originated by the Dowager 
Lady Bruntsfield, and there he meets many 
of his old artist friends— some of the mem- 
bers of the Brush Club having recently 
settled in Edinburgh in compliment to his 
Lordship. He keeps up many of the happy 
practices of his youth, and once a year a 
grand picnic to Habbie's Howe keeps him 
in memory of olden times. He has several 
times visited the Water of Leith to see his 
" old mother," as he calls her, Kathleen 
Burke, and has persuaded her to come and 
reside in a cottage on one of his estates. 

Mr. CargiU is much respected by the 
farmers and other tenantry on the estates of 
Bamsay, where he is resident factor; and 
Madam CargiU is the wonder of the farmers 
wives for the beauty of her person, her 
gaiety of manner, and her delightful ban-' 
bommie. They are often to be seen of an 
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avening at the Queen's Theatr^^ whiere Mr. 
Cargill has rented a private box. It is un- 
derstood that he will very shcHrtly oofne 
again before the public in a. new capac^, 
having invented a machine £oar the artifi(4$l 
drying of grain, which is at present exciting 
gpeat attention, in conseqinence of the p^er 
aent backward harvest seaisoii. 

If rumour be not wrong, it is ssod tiiat 
the present nustre^s of Bamsay will »ot re- 
main much loBg^ ^ '^ young" lady, a^ it i^ 
aaid she is about to confer her ha»d on Mr. 
Maidstcme, the great artist, who is a^ pre- 
sent residing with his friend Lord Brunts- 
field. In the meantime, she has retired 
froQi the stage, and lives upon her estates 
4^t Ramsay, a blessmg to all who know her. 
SirWiUiam Bamton is now a great malt 
— ^n the turf. He makes up a book for all 
the principal ^' events" of the season, and 
still continues to wear his title, althougb fae 
is not entitled to do so. It has been said 
that he is even a rich man ^ we don't know 
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how far that may he, hut it is quite certain 
that he had his nose pulled one evening he-* 
hind the scenes at the Italian Opera-House 
hy Signor Donadeo, the great buflFo singer, 
for oflfering a slight insult to that gentle- 
man's wife. 

Mr. LiddeU has retired from business with 
a fortune of eighty-seven thousand pounds, 
which, he says, is not bad for a coachman's 
son. He Uves at a yiUa which he has built 
on the site of the old convent of St. Roque, 
near Momingside, and has become a pro- 
digious favourite with young lady Brunts- 
field, and also with the mistress of Bamsay, 
where he dines twice a-week. 

Brookman has purchased a large estate 
in Aberdeenshire, and is much respected in 
his neighbourhood as a liberal and con- 
tentious landlord. Mdlle. Mysie was re- 
cently there on a visit, and, visiting th6- 
Sunday evening school, was so kind as to 
lead the children in one of their old- 
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fashioned Scottish Psalm tunes, much to 
the gratification of those present. 

The very latest curcumstance connected 
with the personages of our tale is as follows : 
— A characteristic note has been received 
from Professor Whang by Mdlle. Mysie. of- 
fering her the most "stupendous" terms ever 
heard of for a second tour in America, and 
begging of her, if she can comply with his 
request, to persuade Lord and Lady Brunts- 
field to come to America for a brief tour at 
the same time ; but Mysie has not accepted 
the engagement, a^ she is quite tired of pro- 
fessional life. She smiled at the Professor's 
'cuteness in endeavouring to entrap her 
brother into being one of the party. " His 
presence would certainly ensure success," 
she thought. 

Beader, with these necessary details we 
now conclude the Stoby of a Stolen Heuu 

THE END. 

7. C. Newby, PubHther, 30, Welbeek Street, CaveiidUh Square, 
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